"IN THE NIGHT IN WHICH HE WAS BETRAYED .. .” 
Wood carving in chapel of Chicago Seminary, Maywood, Illinois 
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Simon, 


Ten hours upon the blackish sea, 
Simon, Simon. 
What hast thy labor brought to thee, 
Simon, Simon? 
Through the night the net is cast, 
Nothing caught, till dawn at last 
Signals that the night is past, 
Simon, Simon. 


“Launch out thy ship into the deep, 
Simon, Simon. 

E'en though the sun doth upward creep, 
Simon, Simon." 

This man who thus addresses thee, 

Who fills thy net from this wild sea, 

Who bids thee follow, who is He? 
Simon, Simon. 


Thou seest Him heal the beggars blind, 
Simon, Simon, 
Throw out the devils of the mind, 
Simon, Simon. 
He heals the halt, the dumb, the lame; 
He dines with sinners, scorns the shame. 
From Nazareth despised, He came, 
Simon, Simon. 


“Whom say the people that | am, 
Simon, Simon?" 

“Elias, Moses, or the Lamb.” 
"Simon, Simon, 


And what say ye?" ... “Thou art the One, 


Thou art the Christ, yea, God's own Son." 
"This is the Rock. | stand thereon, 
Simon, Peter." 


Peter 


And surely thou art one of these, 
Simon, Peter. 

| saw thee with Him on your knees, 
Simon, Peter. 

"| know Him not, by God's own Book; 

| know Him not, the Man they took.” 

And then the cock, and then the look, 
Simon, Simon. 


Dids't see the Lord upon the cross, 
Simon, Simon? 

Was not His death a woeful loss, 
Simon, Simon? 

Thou grievest on this Sabbath day, 

For Jesus whom they laid away 

Was nothing more than mortal clay. 
Simon, Simon! 


"See there the nail prints in my hands, 
Simon, Simon. 

Cuts on my brow from thorny strands, 
Simon, Simon. 

Thou son of Jonas, lovest thou me?" 


"Yea, Lord, thou knowest that | love Thee." 


"Then feed my sheep and set them free, 
Simon, Peter." 


And now thy work on earth is done, 

Simon, Peter. : 
And wilt thou die as did the Son, 

Simon, Peter? 
"Nay, with my head down crucify. 
| should not as my Master die." 
Today thou wilt in mansions lie, 

Peter, Peter! 

—C. F. Sievert 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS 


Easter on the air 

“We need a stone that’s heavy ... so 
heavy that it'll take a number of men 
to move it. And so large that it covers 
the entrance to the tomb... .” These 
are the captain’s specifications in the 
radio drama—“The Greatest Story Ever 
Told”—scheduled for Easter. 

To a million American homes—per- 
haps to many more than that—the word 
will come on Easter evening that even 
such a large stone could not lock the 
Lord’s tomb. 

All day on Easter the radio and tele- 
vision will be allies of 300,000 churches 
in the U.S. and Canada in telling the 


THE CROSS IN THE CITY 


Resurrection story. The 6 a.m. (EST) 
broadcast from the Moravian Church 
in Winston-Salem, N. C., is to lead off 
on the U.S. networks. 

In Arlington Cemetery across the 
Potomac from Washington, D. C., Dr. 
Carl C. Rasmussen of Gettysburg Semi- 
nary is scheduled for the sermon at 7.30 
A.M. The Hollywood Bowl service be- 
gins at sunrise California time, 8 A.M. 
on the east coast. 

Straight through till 10 p.m. choirs 
and sermons and dramatizations will 
bring the Easter story to the largest 
audience it has ever had on the Amer- 
ican continent. On Easter Monday the 


Philadelphia's tallest office building, the PSFS, leaves lights on during Holy Week to form a cross 
nearly 500 feet high. Other central-city buildings in Philadelphia and elsewhere are lighted similarly. 
Good Friday is publicly recognized as a holy day in many communities 
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radio networks go back to soap operas 
and give-away programs. But for one 
day there will be something different. 


Newspapers become evangelists 

Dozens of U.S. newspapers had been 
obliged to cut down their stories of bank 
robberies and even leave out details 
regarding a few murders to make room 
for a special feature. During Lent they 
had been running daily installments of 
Fulton Oursler’s Greatest Story Ever 
Told. 

Oursler, a Reader’s Digest editor 
who was converted to Roman Cathol- 
icism, had provided the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company with its “Great- 
est Story” scripts for the Sunday eve- 
ning radio show. Then he turned his 
brittle narrative into a_ best-selling 
book (published Feb. 3 . . . 129,500 
copies printed in the first 43 days). 

Millions of newspaper readers, plus 
the multitude of radio listeners, have 
heard the life story of Jesus in the 
Oursler version this year. 


Stop sign 

Along one road toward Lutheran 
unity the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
had put up a big stop sign. Any conver- 
sations of its officers regarding a merger 
that might include the United Lu- 
theran Chureh would have no official 
standing. This was made clear last 
month. : 

The ELC, second largest (and fastest 
growing) of the National Lutheran 
Council churches, had authorized its of- 
ficers to talk about merger with the 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
and perhaps also with three other 
churches of the American Lutheran 
Conference. 

But at meetings of the “Committee 
of Fifteen,’ now seeking a merger 
formula for all eight churches of the 
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National Council, its representatives are 
to be classified as “unofficial observ- 
ers.” This was emphasized by the ELC’s 
executive council at a meeting Feb, 21. 
Observers had attended the Jan. 4 meet- 
ing of representatives of the eight NLC 
churches where merger proposals were 
first considered. 

“We are beginning to believe that 
the meeting of Jan. 4 committed a dou- 
ble tactical error,” wrote Editor O. G. 
Malmin in the ELC weekly paper, the 
Lutheran Herald. No such meeting 
should have been held unless Missouri 
Synod representatives had been invited, 
he states. “We cannot square with our 
conscience a movement which deliber- 
ately excludes one third of all the Lu- 
therans in America.” 

The other error, thinks Dr. Malmin, 
was in not seeking first for an all- 
inclusive “free conference” of Luther- 
ans, at which problems of Lutheran 
unity might be discussed in a general 
way. 

When the ELC was formed in 1917 
(then called Norwegian Lutheran 
Church) it included a large segment 
which had been affiliated with the Mis- 
souri Synod. Along with the Missouri 
Synod it has not become a member of 
the World Council of Churches. 


Danes are thinking 

When the Danish Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church meets in June, it will 
consider the question of becoming a 
synod of the United Lutheran Church. 

The Danish Church (membership 
20,146) was organized in 1871 and is a 
member of the National Lutheran 
Council but not of the American Lu- 
theran Conference. It has been strongly 
influenced by the famous Danish bishop, 
Nicholai Grundtvig. 

A Danish Church committee has been 
studying Article II of the ULC constitu- 


tion, says Lutheran Tidings. It finds the 
statement of doctrine contained in this 
article “rather formidable and perhaps 
confining.” 

The committee also investigated the 
“Declaration on the Word of God and 
the Scriptures,’ adopted by the ULC 
in 1938. “This remarkable document 
gives an interpretation to the question 
of the relation between the Word of 
God and the Scriptures which is, on 
the whole, very satisfying,” says Dr. 
Erik K. Moller, committee chairman. 

Five members of the Danish Church 
committee met in January with five 
members of the ULC Commission on 
Relations to American Lutheran Church 
Bodies. 


Already legendary 

During 55 years in the ministry, Dr. 
Milton J. Bieber had organized 34 con- 
gregations in widely scattered areas of 


Mitton J. BIEeBER 
“Now the laborer’s task is o’er” 


MARION COLLEGE ELECTS FRAY 
The Rev. John H. Fray has been elected pres- 
ident of Marion College, Marion, Virginia. His 
resignation as pastor of St. Peter's and St. 
James’ parish, Shepherdstown, W. Va., becomes 
effective June 15. 


the U.S. and Canada. Before he died 
on March 29 (see page 36) he was al- 
ready.a legend, much akin to “Father” 
J. F. Heyer of the 19th century. 

No other Lutheran pastor of his gen- 
eration had engaged in so many and 
such varied projects of the church with 
such versatile skill and energy. The ex- 
haustless Bieber energy had overcome 
an attack by tuberculosis bacilli during 
his early manhood. A flare-up of tuber- 
culosis late this past winter resulted in 
Dr. Bieber’s death. 

Until recent months Dr. Bieber was 
in service as supply pastor in the Phila- 
delphia area. He retired as a missionary 
of the ULC Board of American Mis- 
sions in January 1947 when he was 84 
years old. 

Dr. Bieber was born near Kutztown, 
Pa., in 1862. He was a graduate of Muh- 
lenberg College and the Philadelphia 
Seminary. 


End of a church 

There was nothing left to be said. All 
the arguments ended when Dr. Joseph 
R. Sizoo quit as pastor of St. Nicholas’ 
Church in New York City. 

He had fought long and strenuously 
to keep the Collegiate Reformed con- 
sistory from selling the church at Fifth 
avenue and Forty-eighth street, next 
door to Rockefeller Center. There 
should be some things that money can’t 
buy, argued Dr. Sizoo. 

When his arguments had failed, Dr. 
Sizoo resigned. (He is now president 
of the New Brunswick, N. J., Theo- 
logical Seminary.) When he left, his 
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congregation disbanded. The consistory, 
which owns the Dutch Reformed 
churches in the New York area, in- 
stalled another pastor and tried to keep 
going with the remnant of worshipers 
who remained. 

After a decent interval—two years— 
the consistory announced it was leasing 
the property, worth about $4 million, 
for 30 years. The church would be torn 
down and a 21-story office building put 
in its place. Up Fifth avenue a few 
blocks, St. Patrick’s cathedral of the 
Roman Catholic Church was still stand- 
ing. 


A book is banned 

Prof. Samuel Osusky needed rest 
after his hard days as bishop of the 
Lutheran Church in western Slovakia. 
Especially during the time when a Ro- 
man Catholic priest, Msgr. Joseph Tiso, 
had been Hitler’s puppet dictator in 
Slovakia, there was serious trouble for 
the Lutherans. Many pastors were ar- 
rested. Six died in concentration camps. 

After the war Bishop Osusky re- 
signed. He resumed his old post as 
teacher in the theological seminary at 
Bratislava. And he began revising his 
book on the philosophy of religion. Last 
month the new edition was off press. 
Tranoscius, the church publishing 
house at Liptovsky Svaty Mikulas, had 
produced it. 

Police knocked at Dr. Osusky’s door. 
They wanted not only his copies of the 
new edition but all remaining copies of 
the first edition. The entire supply at 
Tranoscius was seized. Bookstores were 
searched. 

Reason for banning the book was 
that it sharply criticizes the teachings of 
Karl Marx. Dr. Osusky protested that 
he had presented only objective truth. 
“It may be the truth, but it can’t be 
printed,” was the reply. The professor 
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SAMUEL OsUSKY 
“You can’t print it” 


was told to watch out or he might lose 
his position at the seminary. 


Publisher under control 

Last month there was a new critic 
going over manuscripts being consid- 
ered for publication by Tranoscius. He 
was a member of the Czechoslovak se- 
curity police. 

Some of the formerly published books 
were studied carefully by the new 
critic. Those he considered undesirable 
were ordered destroyed. The rumor in 
Bratislava was that soon catechisms and 
Sunday school books would be banned. 
Only service books would be allowed. 

All youth magazines were banned 
early in 1949, at the time the youth 
organizations themselves were forbid- 
den to hold further meetings. 


Last month the circulation of THE 
LUTHERAN was stopped in Prague. 


U.S. and Britain protest 

Imprisonment of Bishop Lajos Ordass 
is one item on a list of misdeeds charged 
against the Hungarian government in a 
note sent to Budapest by the United 
States and British governments early 
this month. 

Hungary and also Bulgaria have vio- 
lated the terms of their peace treaties 
with the U.S. and Great Britain, it is 
charged in protests sent to the three 
governments. These governments are 
said to be violating their promises to 
respect human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. 

In the note to Hungary was this state- 
ment: “By arbitrary and unjustified 
proceedings against religious leaders on 
fabricated grounds, as in the case of 
Cardinal Mindszenty and Lutheran 
Bishop Ordass, the Hungarian Govern- 
ment has attempted to force the sub- 
mission of independent church leaders 
and to bring about their replacement 
with collaborators subservient to the 
Communist party and its program. Such 
measures constitute violations of the 
freedom of religious worship guaranteed 
by the treaty of peace.” 

The note to Bulgaria stated that “re- 
cent measures directed against the 
Protestant denominations in Bulgaria 

. are clearly incompatible with the 
Bulgarian Government’s obligation to 
secure freedom of religious worship to 
all persons under its jurisdiction.” 


Peace front 

As men from a dozen nations came 
to Washington to sign the North At- 
lantic Pact, spokesmen of the churches 
in Russian-controlled countries began 
to talk of their ardent desire for peace. 
The chorus of good words came so sud- 


"SORRY," says the Circulation Manager 

Somewhat belatedly we wish to thank 
the thousands who have recently joined 
our "Lutheran" family. We sincerely hope 
your initial interest in "The Lutheran” 
will be justified by an even better maga- 
zine in the months to come. 

We also wish to thank you for your 
patience in waiting for your first copy. 
We were unable to place on our list 
promptly the large number of new names 
Frankly, we had anticipated 
. but 


received. 
an increased subscription list . . 
not a list increased by 50 per cent! 

To our 60,000 subscribers we wish to 
say we're sorry you had to suffer from 
our “growing pains." Next time we'll 
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denly, almost as though somebody had 
pressed a button. 

First to speak was Patriarch Alexei 
of the Russian Orthodox Church. His 
words were published in the Moscow 
newspaper, Izvestia. The church 
“preaches peace and mutual love,” he 
said, “but sorrowfully beholds the 
menacing outlines of a new storm and a 
new war on the political horizon.” 

Next came an appeal from Hungary. 
The Reformed bishop, Albert Bereczky, 
urged leaders of the World Council of 
Churches to “show understanding to- 
wards so-called Eastern churches in 
countries on the way to socialism and 
eager to strengthen the international 
peace front.” 

The third voice was from Bulgaria. 
“Peoples all over the world are yearn- 
ing for peace, but at the same time 
voices are being raised for war,” said 
the Holy Synod of the Bulgarian Or- 
thodox Church. “Instead of efforts to 
strengthen peaceful connections among 
nations, alliances against peace are be- 
ing created.” 
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World News Notes 


Chinese are warned 

AMERICANS WILL BE gratified to know 
that the often-criticized “Voice of 
America” is doing a good job at trying 
to make the Chinese Communists do 
some hard thinking before it is too late. 

Its line of approach is educational. 
Its news broadcasts stress the items that 
display the Soviets consistently im- 
perialistic interference with the inter- 
nal affairs of her satellites and of any 
others it can reach by infiltration. One 
broadcast recently dealt historically 
with examples of Russia’s constant in- 
trusion into Far East affairs during the 
last 50 years. 

It warned the Chinese Communists 
against the possibility, that “if they did 
not act quickly they might find them- 
selves and their country conscripted as 
unwilling zealots into plans for im- 
perialistic expansion by another nation, 
or as a shield for that nation’s defense 
and security.” Tito of Yugoslavia was 
offered as an example of what the 
Chinese could do for themselves if they 
would follow the lead of their soldier- 
leader, Mao Tse-tung, who resents and 
refuses submission to Russia’s demands. 


Doctors at desks 

THE CLAIM made by certain author- 
ities of the armed services that more 
doctors must be inducted to meet a se- 
vere shortage in the U.S. military forces 
is denied by doctors already in the 
service. Critics say the present ap- 
parent shortage is due to the current 
practice of putting doctors in offices 
handling nothing but administrative 
details that could be better handled by 
civilian employees. 

As a rule the medical men in the serv- 
ice would greatly prefer to serve as 
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actual physicians. “All I do,” wrote one 
indignant army doctor, “is push a pen- 
cil like a clerk, while my medical skill 
gets rusty from disuse.” Most doctors 
loathe being turned into hospital man- 
agers and office-chair directors. 


Keep Jews in Hungary 

IsRAEL HAS a grievance against Hun- 
gary. The Communist regime of that 
country has broken its agreement with 
Israel to allow an annual emigration 
of approximately 20,000 Jews, together 
with their possessions which could in 
addition include $3 million in currency. 

The government of Hungary is evi- 
dently taking refuge behind the idea 
that the agreement, though signed, can 
be repudiated because it has not been 
announced officially. A more realistic 
reason can be found in reluctance to 
see such a quantity of goods and cur- 
rency leave the country. Israel’s re- 
action is a threat to denounce the agree- 
ment with Hungary unless its terms are 
completely honored. 


No road for refugees 

YUGOSLAVIA HAS a sorry part in clos- 
ing the gate that for a time swung wide 
open for Romanian refugees seeking 
security through Austria into Italy. This 
once-flowing stream has dwindled to a 
trickle. This is partly due to the 
stronger line of frontier guards thrown 
out to prevent the escape of Romanian 
victims of persecution. 

However, the chief cause seems to 
rest in the action of Tito, to whom these 
birds of passage offered too great a 
temptation as material for his labor- 
gangs. Many of them were seized and 
put into concentration camps to supply 
Tito’s hunger for slave labor on the 
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various building, industrial, and agri- 
cultural projects he has been pushing 
for Yugoslavia’s rehabilitation. 


British clocks 

BRITAIN, PREDOMINANT in the clock 
industry 200 years ago, is staging a re- 
vival of this industry as another step- 
in its economic recovery. A production 
of 6 million clocks in 1949 is the goal 
set by a determined attempt to re- 
establish the pre-eminence lost to Ger- 
many, Switzerland and the U.S. 

A parallel revival in watch-making 
is moving more slowly, because of dif- 
ficulties encountered in training opera- 
tives. Nevertheless British factories are 
even now turning out 700,000 watches a 
year, and at the same time have cut 
down watch imports to 1,500,000; the 
prewar import figure was 6,700,000. A 
corresponding increase in watch-maker 
employees is indicated by the present 
number of 35,000 as over against a pre- 
war total of 4,000. 


Firm foundations 

A WELCOME CHANGE in Yugoslav news 
is presented in a report on Tito’s vig- 
orous approach to a most serious hous- 
ing shortage. Instead of confining his 
efforts to the building of more houses in 
old Belgrade, he plans a new Belgrade 
just across the Danube River. The pro- 
gram has unbalanced features—an im- 
mediate concentration on public build- 
ings and luxury hotels to attract tour- 
ists, and that the undertaking will take 
15 years—but it is intriguing. 

The land is so marshy that huge con- 
crete plates form the foundations in- 
stead of normal structure. Operations 
are on a 24-hour-a-day basis, on which 
25 engineers, 3,000 contractors, and 88 
youth brigades of 14,000 workers are 
constantly employed. The brigades 
move at a trot, whether carrying beams 


or trundling wheel-barrows. 

Under Party veterans they are also 
enrolled in “schools for Communism.” 
On Sundays they are marched into the 
old city and entertained. After two 
months of such intensive service they 
are sent home to be greeted as national 
heroes, and other brigades take their 
place. They receive no pay but this 
demonstration. It is doubtful whether 
the glory-pay will last out the 15 years; 
but then Tito may not either. 


Here and there 

EcONOMIC STABILIZATION in bizonal 
Germany is indicated by the steady in- 
crease of commodity production. Dur- 
ing the short month of February, in- 
dustrial production increased from 1 to 
4 per cent. . . . CzecH information from 
inside sources confirms the belief that 
their country is communist only by 
force of duress. Less than 15 per cent 
of the people are overtly Communist 
and most of these are among the indus- 
trial workers. The rest are opposed to 
the ideology as well as the regime of 
their Moscow-directed rulers. .. . THERE 
Is No longer a steel shortage in the US. 
markets. One by one the reasons for 
controls are breaking down of their 
own weight. . . . ANDRE SIEGFRIED, a 
distinguished French political writer, 
has warned U.S. authorities, that “en- 
couraging the material aspirations of 
colonial peoples” will unconsciously 
play into the hands of the Soviet Union, 
through not realizing the revolutionary 
consequences of their words and ac- 
tions. . . . Cerrams U.S. generals in 
Europe are reported to have been 
stopped at the last moment from ship- 
ping U.S. military planes to Spain at 
bargain rates. The planes were tagged 
and ready to go when the White House 
got the news and halted the shipment. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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Washington 


(The “source” of this page this week is 
Congressman Carl T. Curtis, of Nebraska, a 
member of the Ways and Means Committee.) 
Excise taxes 

AT THIS TIME excise taxes bring about 
$8 billion a year into the treasury 
of the U.S.A. If the increases voted 
during the war should be repealed, the 
cut would be $2.5 billion. However, 
this estimated loss does not take into 
consideration possible increases that 
might result from more sales. 

Perhaps telephone and_ telegraph 
rates suffered the sharpest increase. 
They jumped from a prewar 10 per cent 
to a 25 per cent. Many people contend 
that the use of telegrams and telephones 
cannot be called a luxury and that the 
rate on these should be one of the first 
reductions considered. Train and bus 
fares are taxed 15 per cent as compared 
with prewar 5 per cent. Cosmetics, 
which include such essentials as baby 
powders and oils, are classed as lux- 
uries. 


The Martin compromise 

Republican Leader Joseph Martin, 
Jr., has proposed a compromise between 
Administrative forces and opponents of 
higher taxation. His plan would cut 
the income only by $800 million a year 
and at the same time give general relief 
to the public by repealing excise in- 
creases voted during the war emer- 
gency, except for those on alcoholic 
liquors. 

The present 3 per cent tax on freight 
shipments would be one of the first 
items considered in removing or lower- 
ing the excise tax. During the war the 
fare tax was aimed at reducing travel on 
already overloaded facilities but with 
the number of passengers diminishing, 
railroads are seeking elimination of the 
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TAXES, FARM PRICES AND INSURANCE 


15 per cent tax on fares. Jewelry busi- 
ness has fallen off along with a lull in 
fur sales and men in those businesses 
believe the excise tax largely respon- 
sible. Mr. Martin’s compromise would 
eliminate all jewelry below $25 and 
cut the present tax above that in half. 


Farm prices 

The inflationary spiral seems to be 
over. Commodity prices are dropping. 
Official Washington is worried about 
plunging farm prices. When agricul- 
tural prices fall, our whole economy is 
in danger. The prosperity of the nation 
depends upon the prosperity of the 
farmer. 

Flour output is down 20.4 per cent 
from the postwar high. Meat packing is 
off 15.7 per cent, and canning of farm 
products is down 19 per cent. Wheat, 
hogs, steers, butter and hides have fallen 
off 23 to 33 per cent. Corn and barley 
have declined 40 to 60 per cent. Farm 
commodity prices are down 16.2 per 
cent, but non-farm prices are off only 
1 per cent. 

This worries Washington. About the 
worst calamity that could happen to 
America would be an agricultural de- 
pression. If 6,520,000 farm families of 
America prosper, the manufacturing 
and commerce of the nation will hum 
with activity. The farmer spends the 
money that he receives for the things 
the city folks make and sell. Mean- 
while, the businessman along Main 
Street of the U.S.A. is beginning to feel 
the decline in the farmers’ income. 

—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 
The “Washington” page is prepared by Dr. 
Blackwelder of the Church of the Reformation, 
Washington, D. C., and by the Rev. Robert E. 
Van Deusen of the National Lutheran Council 
department of information. 


Lutherans will be Brazilians 


By STEWART W. HERMAN 


Lutherans are most numerous among the Protestants of Brazil, but 


so far they have not formed a united, Portuguese-speaking church 


A New LUTHERAN CHURCH is emerging 
in Brazil. In the first place, it will be a 
church that speaks, thinks, sings, and 
prays in the Portuguese language, which 
of course is the national tongue. On a 
recent Sunday I attended service in 
Porto Alegre in southern Brazil and 
worshiped with a large congregation in 
the language of the country. 

This development is significant. The 
first German immigrants arrived here 
in 1824 and although their descendants 
frequently mastered the new tongue 
it was rarely used in the church. Part 
of the reason was that their pastors 
were always “borrowed” from Germany 
and retained their nationality until they 
retired and went home. 

Until the outbreak of World War II 
the Lutheran pastors of Brazil were al- 
most exclusively Germans. Now a semi- 
nary has been established and a na- 
tive-born ministry is being nourished. 


ANOTHER REASON for the close connet- 
tion with Germany was that practically 
no other northern Europeans immi- 
grated to Brazil to form—as in the 
United States—a composite mixture of 
Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, and Fin- 
nish Lutherans, not to mention other 
important elements. In view of the low 
standards of living and culture, the 
Germans in Brazil kept a firm hold on 
the Old World from which they came. 


Dr. Herman is director of the resettlement pro- 
gram of the Lutheran World Federation. He is 
traveling in South America to arrange for im- 
migration of refugees from Europe. 
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Instead of launching out into the deep 
of their own, they clung to the Vater- 
land like a boy clinging summer after 
summer to the tree on the bank of a 
new swimming hole. This had fateful 
consequences for them when Hitler 
came to power. 

A tidal wave of nationalism went 
over Brazil at the outbreak of war. 
German businesses were confiscated. 
The German language was taboo. Ger- 
man schools were suppressed. In a 
couple of instances German pastors 
were arrested and the churches or par- 
sonages damaged. 

This resembled what happened in 
certain parts of the United States dur- 
ing the first World War and the re- 
sults were more or less similar. Many 
Brazilians became ashamed of the ex- 
cesses which had been committed but 
the German-Brazilians had learned a 
timely lesson. They faced a choice: 
either to be Germans or Brazilians. Too 
many of them had been Nazis and some 
still are. 


THE cHuRCH has chosen Brazil. Last 
summer it took steps to sever the of- 
ficial ties with Germany and next fall 
the four main synods will unite in an 
independent federation which will even- 
tually become a united church. It will 
be by far the biggest Protestant church 
in Brazil. Estimates of the strength of 
Protestantism vary from one to four 
million, including the various gospel 
missions, Pentecostals, and so forth, but 
the four synods total at least 400,000 to 
500,000. 

The Lutheran 
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The second big new fact about our 
Brazilian brethren is that they are be- 
coming more and more Lutheran. Al- 
though only one of the four synods ex- 
pressly uses the name Lutheran in its 
title, the coming Federation will affirm 
its adherence to the Augsburg Con- 
fession and its use of Luther’s Cate- 
chism in the instruction of the young. 
Many pastors with whom I talked con- 
fidently expected that the new body will 
be called a Lutheran Federation. But 
there were others who think they must 
confine themselves to including some 
such expression as “churches of the 
Augsburg Confession” in the title of 
the organization. 

The reason for hemming and hawing 
is that the original German settlers 
were a mixture of Lutheran and Re- 
formed (including some Swiss Re- 
formed who however drifted away dur- 
ing the wars) and some of their strong- 
est ties connected them with the Prus- 
sian Union church government at home. 
Gradually the Lutheran Catechism has 
come into universal use but nobody 
wants to do violence to the conscience 
of others by deciding the question pre- 
maturely. 


So FAR THE GROUP that has made em- 
phatic use of the designation “Lu- 
theran” is the small body of 5,500 ad- 
herents affiliated with the Missouri 
Synod. Missionaries came to Brazil 
about 50 years ago at the invitation of 
some German settlers and numerous 
defections occurred in the German con- 
gregations already established. Today 
in most.of the predominantly German 
communities there are two “Lutheran” 
churches and the Catholic Church. 

Fortunately, the bitterness which 
once existed between the two Lutheran 
groups has largely disappeared. Today 
there is good hope of friendly co-opera- 
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tion in certain areas of mutual interest. 
For example, there is already co-opera- 
tion in the all-Protestant task of mak- 
ing a new translation of the Bible un- 
der the general sponsorship of the 
Bible Society of Brazil which has its 
own modern office building in the cen- 
ter of Rio de Janeiro. The next step in 
this direction will come with the new 
immigrant resettlement committees that 
are now being formed to provide a new 
future for European refugees. 

The Missouri group in Brazil, al- 
though technically independent of 
American connections, still relies 
strongly on the North American parent 
just as the four German synods con- 
tinue to cherish their historical ties. 
“The Lutheran Hour” broadcasts of Dr. 
Walter Maier of the Missouri Synod are 
presented in Portuguese over 15 sta- 
tions the length and breadth of Brazil 
and are said to be stimulating consider- 
able interest in the Lutheran church. 
In radio announcements the claim is still 
made that it is the only Lutheran church 
in Brazil. When Brazilian pastors of 
this synod go to meet new immigrants 
arriving in Brazil—many of whom are 
Lutherans—the same claim is fre- 
quently made. 

It is now hoped that the two groups 
will be able to work together in serving 
the newcomers. If the new Lutherans 
are received in the country by a friendly 
and helpful interchurch committee, it 
may be that Lutheranism in Brazil will 
soon acquire a much broader base 
through the addition of Latvians, 
Esthonians, Hungarians, and other non- 
German elements. In this respect too it 
is essential that the use of Portuguese 
be pushed as rapidly as possible so as 
to provide a common language for all. 


Tue Unitep States oF Brazit has a 
personality all its own and the country 
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is developing rapidly. The streets of the 
smaller towns are still unpaved and so 
are the highways even in the best-cul- 
tivated areas where flourishing farms 
extend to the extreme limit of hill- 
top view. The low white houses of first 
settlers are still plentiful and look far 
better than the tiny shacks of subse- 
quent squatters who have been caught 
up in the nation’s recent industrializa- 
tion. Yes, you can also see young men 
of the cattle country still mounted on 
good mules and wearing billowing pan- 
taloons of cheap cloth in deep saddles. 

In the cities there are differences too. 
Government regulation requires that 
washstands be publicly installed in res- 
taurants, not hidden in obscure wash- 
rooms. The Ministry of Education pre- 
scribes such installations at the entrance 
to dining-rooms in boarding-schools, 
even though there may be a washroom 
just down the corridor. Brazil is fight- 
ing disease. Incoming tourists must not 
only present health certificates but they 
have thermometers stuck in their 
mouths immediately upon arrival by 
ship or plane. 


EVEN MORE STRIKING than these little 
things are the skyscrapers zooming up 
in every city. Rio de Janeiro is push- 
ing its hills into the harbor and erecting 
magnificent modern mountains of con- 
crete and steel. One long, broad boule- 
vard in Rio is to be lined from end to 
end with office buildings 24 stories high. 
Costs also have spiraled upward, as in 
the U.S.A. Very few pastors possess 
an automobile and most of them have 
difficulty making ends meet. But busi- 
nessmen are discontent if they do not 
double their capital every year. 


This means that the immigrant of 1949 
faces a totally different situation from 
that which he would have found in 1929, 
or in 1909, or in the 19th century. The 
grub-stake of the pioneer has become 
terribly expensive and the regulations 
of governments extend into the re- 
motest wilderness to tax the patience 
of the modern frontiersman. 

There is great danger that whatever 
is left of the spiritual qualities of the 
immigrant may disappear completely in 
the materialistic morass of the new 
world into which he comes. To prevent 
this from happening the church must 
reach out quickly with both hands, one 
to render practical assistance in begin- 
ning a new existence, the other to draw 
the immigrant into Christian fellowship 
before he slips into indifference. 


BRAZILIAN CHURCH leaders are begin- 
ning to realize the magnitude of their 
postwar task and the opportunities 
which it contains. No Statue of Liberty 
stands at the entrance to Rio harbor, 
but high on a hill there is a statue of 
Christ in the form of a cross. His wel- 
coming arms are outstretched. It is an 
impressive sight to the modern voyager 
who comes winging out of the clouds 
after an all-night flight over the great 
mountains and vast forests of Brazil. 

The eye is enchanted by one of the 
most beautiful and one of the most 
pagan cities in the world glistening in 
the morning light and above it—like an 
unfulfilled promise—is the symbol of 
the love of God who expressed himself 
on earth in the life of Jesus. If Brazil is 
to become really great, that statue must 
become a reality in its life and not 
merely a memorial to piety. 


The great use of life is to spend it for something that will outlast it. 


WILLiam JAMES 
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We Need the Eucharistic Prayer— Revised! 


By HARRY F. BAUGHMAN 


This is an answer to an argument which appeared in the March 16 "Lutheran" regard- 


ing a proposed new prayer to be included in the liturgy for Holy Communion 


ONE wHO READS Judge Henninger’s 
well-written “We Need the Eucharistic 
Prayer” is moved to applaud the skill 
with which the distinguished church- 
man presents the case for this prayer. 
His diagnosis of liturgical shortcomings, 
his understanding of the human mind, 
his conciseness of statement are admir- 
able. And his premises are, in the main, 
correct. But the logic with which he 


arrives at his conclusion is not unassail- 


able. 

The gist of the author’s argument in 
this article is: 

The present liturgy of the Com- 
munion is unsatisfactory because the 
usage suggests the idea of transubstan- 
tiation. The “Recital” enshrining the 
Words of Institution is spoken by the 
officiant as he faces the altar. It is ac- 
companied by the elevation of the ele- 
ments. “The layman is justified in con- 
cluding that the repetition of the his- 
tory of a past event over the elements 
has done something to them... . He 
cannot be condemned for believing that 
the repetition of the words over the 
bread and wine has then and there 
made them the Body and Blood .. . that 
an incantation has produced a transub- 
stantiation.” 

Furthermore the Order for the Com- 
munion makes no provision for thanks- 
giving before receiving the elements. 
“We have said what Christ said, but 
we have not followed His example, for 


Dr. Baughman is a professor at the Gettysburg 
Theological Seminary. 
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before He broke bread ... He gave 
thanks.” 

Therefore we need the Eucharistic 
prayer both to correct the false im- 
pression by our present use of the Verba 
and to provide an appropriate vehicle 
for our thanksgiving. 


WITH THE TWO PREMISES here stated 
we may be in perfect agreement. The 
Words of Institution ought to be used 
in such a way that they will convey 
only their true meaning. Our usage 
certainly ought not suggest that the re- 
cital’ of certain words together with 


‘accompanying manipulations changes 


the elements in some way. 

And by all means there ought to be 
a prayer of thanksgiving before partak- 
ing of the elements. It is fitting that the 
communicants should give thanks both 
for the great fact that is celebrated, and 
for the gifts by which it is celebrated. 
The presence and blessing of God ought 
to be invoked. A Eucharistic prayer is 
most appropriate. We can agree that 
it is needed. 

But because these things are true it 
does not follow that a Eucharistic prayer 
“which incorporates the Words of In- 
stitution” will correct the shortcoming, 
or that “it clearly interprets to the com- 
municant the whole relation of Christ 
and the elements in Holy Communion.” 


INDEED IT IS quite possible that such 
a prayer will serve to confirm more 
positively the idea of a transubstantia- 
tion. The individual who, when the 
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Verba are part of a quasi-prayer, sup- 
poses that their use produces a change 
in the elements will be even more sure 
of this when they are used in what is 
frankly and avowedly a prayer. The 
officiant is now praying. He is using 
the sacred words in his prayer. He is 
performing the same manipulations 
(see Rubrics). The “real presence,” the 
“layman” will conclude, must now by 
this be effected. To tuck the Words of 
Institution away in a prayer does not 
reduce the likelihood of the uninstructed 
misunderstanding them. It increases it. 

One further point in the author’s 
presentation is that “our symbols do 
not prescribe that the Words of Institu- 
tion must be isolated or that they must 
be used at a certain time or in a certain 
way.” This in the logic of the article, 
seems to be the justification for dispos- 
ing of them by incorporating them in a 
prayer. But if we think about it at all 
deeply, we must recognize that this 
procedure either takes away the sig- 
nificance of the words or gives them a 
magical import. 

Prayer is the address of man to God. 
It moves from earth heavenward. It is 
in our definition a sacrificial element of 
worship, that which man offers to God. 

The Sacrament is God’s self offering 
to man. The word itself means that. 
The Words of Institution are the decla- 
ration of the essence of Christian truth. 
They are God’s proclamation through 
Christ to the believer. The heart of the 
Christian gospel is not the call to man 
to do something for God. It is the call 
to man to accept the great thing that 
God has done for him. 

In the Holy Communion this heart 
of the gospel is epitomized. It is a dra- 
matic effective presentation of the whole 
gospel. Our Saviour’s words, “This is 
my body given for you, this is my blood 
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shed for you,” are the unique summary 
of the good news. They are in a very 
special sense sacramental. 


To pisposE of the Verba by incor- 
porating them in the Eucharistic prayer 
is to destroy their very significance, to 
reverse their intended direction. By the 
very nature of prayer this use of them 
makes them sacrificial. For one of two 
things becomes true here. At a certain 
point in his prayer the officiant ceases 
praying to God and speaks several sen- 
tences to men (which is unthinkable). 
Or he recites to God—just to be sure 
that the Words of Institution are used— 
that which God has declared and de- 
sires here to declare to man. And he 
accompanies this with certain manipu- 
lations of the elements, an act which 
really suggests that he is not talking to 
God, but performing for man. 

The total import of the proposed 
Eucharistic prayer is practically the op- 
posite of our conception of the heart 
of Christian truth. For first of all it 
makes the most sacramental word of 
the Communion in effect sacrificial be- 
cause it is addressed to God. It then an- 
nounces “we make this memorial” thus 
emphasizing the thing that we do, as 
well as singling out for emphasis a fea- 
ture of the Lord’s Supper which in our 
conception of it is subordinate. The 
prayer then asks God to accept the sac- 
rifice we offer, here frankly using the 
word sacrifice, and so again emphasiz- 
ing man’s offering to God. 


Ir 1s vitat for the Church today to 
reverse this direction, and to preserve 
its essential gospel. The liturgy ought 
to express the best theology of the 
Church. Nothing so creatively affects 
the working theology of the congrega- 
tion as the assumptions, forms, and ex- 
pressions of its public worship. 
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WHAT IS THE EUCHARISTIC PRAYER? 


Six of the Lutheran Churches of America are 
working together in preparing a common liturgy 
and hymnal which may be ready for use about 
1952. This will replace the Common Service 
Book now used in the United Lutheran Church. 

In the celebration of Holy Communion ac- 
cording to the Order now contained in the 
Common Service Book, the minister says the 
Lord's Prayer and then reads the Words of In- 
stitution ... “Our Lord Jesus Christ, in the night 
in which He was betrayed, took bread; and 
when He had given thanks, He brake it and gave 
it to His disciples, saying, Take, eat; this is My 
Body, which is given for you..." 

As the minister says the word "betrayed," he 
takes in his hand the paten containing the 
communion bread. As he says "After the same 
manner also He took the cup..." the minister 
takes the chalice containing the communion 
wine. He may raise the chalice to shoulder 
height, or higher. 

According to the proposed new liturgy, these 
Words of Institution will not be spoken as they 
are now. After the congregation has sung the 
Sanctus, “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of 
Sabaoth . . ." the minister says the "Eucharistic 
Prayer," about 400 words in length, closing with 
the Lord's Prayer. (This was printed in "The 
Lutheran" of July 28, 1948.) 

The prayer begins: “Holy art Thou, O God, 
Master and Lover of Men, Thou and Thine Only- 
begotten Son, and Thy Holy Spirit, Holy art 
Thou and great is The Majesty of Thy Glory, 
Who didst so love the world as to give Thine 
Only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in Him might not perish, but have everlasting 
life; 

"Who, having come into the world and having 
fulfilled for us Thy Holy Will, and being obe- 
dient unto the end, in the night in which He 
was betrayed, took bread; and when He had 


given thanks, He brake it and gave it to His 
disciples, saying, Take, eat; this is My Body, 
which is given for you; this do in remembrance 
of Me." 

(As the minister says the word "betrayed" in 
the second paragraph of this prayer, he takes 
in his hand the paten containing the bread.) 

"After the same manner also, He took the 
cup, when He had supped, and when He had 
given thanks, He gave it to them, saying, Drink 
ye all of it; this cup is the New Testament in 
my blood, which is shed for you, and for many, 
for the remission of sins; this do, as oft as ye 
drink it, in remembrance of Me." 

(While saying the words "He took the cup" 
the minister takes the cup in his hand.) 

"Remembering, therefore, His salutary pre- 
cept and all that He endured for us: His Pas- 
sion and Death, His Resurrection and Ascen- 
sion, His Intercession and Rule at Thy Right 
Hand, and the Promise of His glorious Coming 
again, we give thanks to Thee, O Lord God 
Almighty, not as we ought, but as we are able; 
and we make here before Thee the Memorial 
which Thy dear Son hath willed us to make. 

"And we beseech Thee mercifully to accept 
this our sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, 
and to bless and sanctify with Thy Word and 
Holy Spirit these Thine own gifts of bread and 
wine, so that in very truth the bread which we 
break may be the communion of the Body of 
Christ, and the cup of blessing which we bless 
may be the communion of the Blood of Christ; 
so that we and all who partake thereof may 
be filled with all heavenly benediction and 
grace, and, receiving the remission of our sins, 
be sanctified in soul and body and have our 
portion with all Thy saints who have been well- 
pleasing unto Thee; through the Same, Christ, 
our Lord, who taught us to pray and through 
Whom we make bold to say: Our Father .. .” 


It is conceivable that a congregation 
may hear from its pulpit Sunday after 
Sunday the call to great duties, to hu- 
man activities on behalf of God’s King- 
dom. The personal preferences of the 
preacher may dispose him to empha- 
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size the human phases of Christian 
service at the expense of the proclama- 
tion of the Christian gospel in its deep- 
est truth. But as often as the Com- 
munion is administered that congrega- 
tion receives vividly and unmistak- 
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ably the saving word of God. “By grace 
are ye saved through faith, and that 
not of yourselves. It is the gift of God.” 
“The wages of sin is death but the free 
gift of God is life eternal in Christ Jesus 
our Lord.” “This is my body given for 
you. This is my blood shed for you for 
the remission of sins.” 


Now suppose that the great procia- 
mation of God to man were on those 
occasions incorporated in a prayer and 
so made a part of man’s word to God. 
How long will it be with the present 
trends in preaching until the church 
shall have forgotten the truth which 


rs 


makes its message a gospel, a message 
of good news from God to men? 

Today when there is a growing ap- 
preciation of essential Lutheran the- 
ology, when many of the most articulate 
interpreters of it are numbered in other 


communions than Lutheran, the Church ¢€ 


of the Reformation should be the first 
to give fullest expression in its liturgy 
to its own understanding of the Chris- 
tian gospel 

Let us have a Eucharistic prayer. 
But let it be entirely eucharistic, that 
is, a prayer of thanksgiving. And let 
the sacrament be unmistakably sacra- 
mental. 


More Liczr 
Ir was one of the most unusual sights I had ever seen. As I looked 
out of our kitchen window I observed the sun rising over the distant 
hill I would have thought nothing of it had it not been for one thing. 
The hill was shrouded by a haze, so that none of it was visible, 
except one object. There, silhouetted against the dull red sun, I saw 


the outline of a house. 


As I gazed at that house so sharply outlined against the sky the sun 
continued to rise in the heavens, and in a few moments the picture was 
destroyed. The sun “moved on,” while the house stood still, and could 
be seen no longer. It too was “lost in the fog” along with the rest of 
the houses on the hill. It was visible only so long as it stood silhouetted 


against that great ball of light. 


Then I realized one particular truth of the Scriptures more than 
ever before. I recalled the words of Jesus, “I am the light of the 
world; he that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have 
the light of life.” Unless we are radiant with his Presence we are lost 


in the darkness of sin and unbelief. 


Exmuger P. WENTZ 


It is not surprising that modern man, who places his faith in history, 
repudiates the idea of forgiveness. For history does not forgive. His- 
tory deals with what has happened and is therefore beyond repair and 
pardon. Hence those who place their confidence in history alone can 
no longer grasp the essentially Christian reality of the remission of 
sins. From this it follows that the tragic motif of our atheistic age 
turns about an unsatisfied need for justification. 

Pizext Macey, in The Church’s Witness to God’s Design 
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Something New in the Training for the Ministry 


By J. OBERT KEMPSON 


Ministerial students enroll in hospitals for clinical training in personality problems. 
Knowing human nature makes them better theologians, preachers, pastors 


“CLINICAL PASTORAL TRAINING is the 
Most important period of preparation 
that I have had or will have for the 
ministry,” said a theological student 
He had studied m a menial hospital 
center of the Council for Clinical Train- 
ing, an organization for the training of 
theological students and pastors. 

The student continued, “I have 
learned more about problems and how 
to deal with them im this shori time 
than I have ever learned before.” 

Another student commented, “Clin- 
ness to theology, broadens the scope of 
pastoral counseling and enables one to 
make sermons more relevant to the 
needs of the people in the congrega- 
tions.” 

THESE TWO YOUNG men were included 
+ among the 145 theological students and 
ministers who studied under the direc- 
tion of the Council m 20 centers last 
and five colleges, and 18 denominations. 

These students trained in mental hos- 
Pitals, general hospitals, and correc- 
well-known ones as Bellevue Hospital, 
New York; Gallinger and St Eliza- 
_beth’s, Washington: Federal Detention 
Headquarters, New York: Federal Re- 
- formatory, Chillicothe, Ohio: Norris- 

town State Hospital, Norristown, Pa: 
Elgin State Hospital Elgin. IL; and 
Cook County Hospital, Chicago. 

Dr. Kempson is chaplain a+ the South Carolina 
State Hospital, Columbia. 
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The Councils program has been en-~ 
dorsed by the New York poms of 
oi Theological Schools has commended 
it, saying, “The evidence is beyond 
greatly profited an overwhelming ma- 


jority of those who have taken it.” The 
Associaiion’s executive commitiee has 


“heartily approved the work iit 22s 
done” as also have numerous the- 
ological professors, prominent pasiors. 


and psychiatrists. 


Mort THAN A THOUSAND pastors and 
students have studied under the direc- 
tion of the Council during iis 25 years 
of operation. The alert pastor of a city 
has.enabled me io be more sympathetic 
with people who are struggling with 
their problems and has equipped me to 
be a better pasior.” 

“Do your parishioners respond to the 
opportunities for counseling?” he was 
asked. 

“I have been able to establish better 
pastoral relationships with my people” 
was his reply. “They come io me more 
Teadily as they have confidence in me. 
realizing that now I am more familiar 
with personality problems and have 


theology live in a practical and whole- 
1? 


some way in meeting human needs.” 

“Loss of faith in God has been known 
to occur where an individual has had 
poor relationship with his parents, and 
as a child has been rejected rather than 
loved. This loss of faith has resulted 
because he is able to understand God 
only in the terms of human relation- 
ship. We need to make theology live,” 
he said, “so that human beings will have 
a greater capacity for love.” 


A PASTOR WHO HAS received training 
remarked, “I am giving more attention 
to parish education, realizing the im- 
portant opportunity the church has to 
help its children develop a more healthy 
emotional and spiritual life.” 

“In what ways do you accomplish 
this?” 

“It can be done through the selection 
of capable and alert teachers, the use 
of materials and methods which will 
help the children unfold their personal- 
ities in wholesome living, wise counsel- 
ing, providing of play opportunities to 
improve inter-personal relationships, 
and significant worship experiences to 
stimulate spiritual growth,” he replied. 

“Here is an example of what I mean. 
A boy of 12 was a problem in the church 
school. He picked at the other children, 
disturbed class sessions, was loud and 
noisy. An alert teacher did some check- 
ing, and found that the boy—an only 
child—was spending much time alone. 
He saw little of his parents, as both were 
employed but worked different hours. 
When at home they were usually asleep 
or busy with a few household duties, 
with the result that the boy received 
little attention. He made a bid for at- 
tention in the church school, even 
though it was a bit anti-social. 

“Since his need was recognized,” the 


pastor continued, “the boy was in-- 


cluded in special group activities of 
20 


play, worship, and study. Soon there 
was the feeling of belonging to a group 
of his age. With understanding and 
guidance he made a good adjustment 
as his needs were being supplied.” 


THOSE WHO HAVE been receiving clin- 
ical pastoral training do not claim to 
be psychiatrists, but have learned what 
is the pastor’s proper realm of counsel- 
ing. They are desirous of being pastors 
with some understanding of the dy- 
namics of personality in order to apply 
more effectively the resources of Chris- 
tianity. 

It is their purpose to learn how to 
calm disabling anxieties, to recognize 
early signs of emotional and spiritual 
breakdown, to prepare sermons which 
will deal with life situations of the 
parishioners, to visit the sick and con- 
tribute to the processes of recovery, 
to make pastoral calling more purpose- 
ful, to counsel youth and parents and 
to guide parishioners to emotional and 
spiritual maturity. 

The Council’s program is in opera- 
tion the year around. During the sum- 
mer period it is able to accommodate 
the maximum of trainees and most of 
these are theological students. The 
length of the training period is 12 
weeks, rather short for thorough train- 
ing. More and more students are spend- 
ing a year in the program, The fees 
amount to $25 for students in member 
seminaries and $100 for others. 


WHILE THE STUDENT is in training he 
receives room and board from the in- 
stitution where he is studying, for 
which he renders some service in the 
chaplain’s department. His training is 
under the direction of the chaplain- 
supervisor and the institutional-super- 
visor, and his program is a full one. 

It begins with an orientation period 
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during which he becomes familiar with 
the institution and its routine, the gen- 
eral aims and methods of clinical pas- 
toral training and the nature of per- 
sonnel and patient (or inmate) rela- 
tionships. He is expected to become 
well acquainted with the patients so 
that he can select four or five for inten- 
sive life-history studies. In the mean- 
time he is assigned necessary reading 
to enable him. to form some basic at- 
titudes which are essential in the work 
he is to accomplish. 

In the program of clinical studies 
which follows, much time is devoted to 
lectures by staff members and the chap- 
lain-supervisor, to provide the student 
with some insight about the factors 
which cause the patient to be as he is 
when seen in the institution. Emphasis 
is placed on accurate observation and 
recording of what takes place when he 
visits patients as well as evaluation of 
these visits. Additional information is 
given to clarify for him some of the 
personality difficulties which he will 
recognize in the patients as he inter- 
views them. 

Students attend staff conferences 
where patients’ problems are discussed. 
Visits are to be made to community 
social. agencies and an opportunity given 
to discuss their functions as they relate 
to the pastor’s role. Once each week 
every student has a scheduled confer- 
ence with the chaplain-supervisor so 
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that he might be guided in receiving the 
maximum benefit from his training ex- 
perience. 


THE FINAL PART of the program deals 
with the religious implications of the 
materials which have been considered. 
Discussions about healthy living are 
also held which center on the use of the 
resources of Christianity as prayer, 
scripture, sacraments, worship, preach- 
ing, parish education, counseling. 

It is interesting to note that of the 23 
supervisors of the Council five are 
United Lutheran Church pastors and 
another is an assistant supervisor. The 
supervisors are the Rev. Henry H. 
Cassler, Federal Reformatory, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio; the Rev. Charles A. Sulli- 
van, Winter Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital, Topeka, Kan.; the Rev. L. 
Burns Saltzgiver, Federal Reformatory, 
El Reno, Okla.; the Rev. Joseph L. 
Schantz, formerly co-supervisor at 
Norristown State Hospital, Norristown, 
Pa., and now pastor of St. James’, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; the Rev. J. Obert Kemp- 
son, South Carolina State Hospital, Co- 
lumbia, S. C.; and the Rev. George N. 
Young, Assistant Supervisor at Norris- 
town State Hospital, Norristown, Pa., 
and pastor at Dillsburg, Pa. 

The Rev. Frederick C. Kuether is di- 
rector of the Council for Clinical Train- 
ing and his office is at 2 East 103rd St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Make the right adjustment to those high-tension wires called moral 
laws and you will find they do not destroy. Primarily the high-tension 
wires are there to transmit energy. Whether for doom or welfare— 


that’s up to you. 


Autan A. Hunter, The Audacity of Faith, Harper 
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GIVE THE HOME A LIFT! 


By EARL S. RUDISILL 
Christian Family Week is May 1-8, 1949 


THERE WERE 3,650,000 babies born in 
the United States in 1948—3,910,000 in 
1947. That’s seven or eight every min- 
ute. In 1948 there were 2,200,000 more 
births than deaths in the country. The 
death rate among children was the low- 
est in the history of the United States. 
What will happen to all these children? 

There were 1,850,000 marriages in 
1948—nearly 2,000,000 in 1947. But in 
1946 there were 620,000 divorces, in 1947 
450,000, and in 1948 probably 425,000. 
What’s the matter with so many men 
and women that their marriages wind 
up in court? Why have they been fail- 
ing in so important a matter? And 
what is happening to their children? 

Meanwhile crime and delinquency 
continue at a high rate. There has been 
a slight drop in the cities, but an in- 
crease in rural areas. That can hardly 
be termed an improvement. A little 
experience in court quickly reveals that 
most delinquents and criminals have 
come out of unfortunate home back- 
grounds. What have Christians and the 
Christian churches been doing about 
these problems? Without question, we 
have been doing too little and have not 
been doing that little well enough. We 
can do better—we must do better. 


I WAS RECENTLY a guest in the home 
of a young couple with four children. 
The atmosphere was distinctly Chris- 
tian. That mother had a quiet, tactful 
manner of handling her youngsters—a 
way that commanded attention. She re- 
marked, “If it were not for the cost I’d 
like to have a dozen.” 

Any child who is born into a family 
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of that sort is fortunate indeed—and 
so are the parents. It’s one of the 
church’s big jobs to use every possible 
means to help more and more couples 
to produce homes of that type. 

Christian Family Week, May 1-8, will 
be an occasion for emphasizing the 
home, studying its far-reaching sig- 
nificance, and doing something about its 
problems and perils. This week will be 
observed in Protestant churches all 
over Canada and the United States. If 
it is taken seriously by the congrega- 
tions and their members a great deal 
may be accomplished. A lot of pious 
sentimentality about home and mother 
won’t help much, if any. A more in- 
telligent approach, careful planning, 
and a lot of persistent hard work are 
needed. Good results don’t just happen. 

What shall we do in our churches, 
communities, and homes? Here are a 
few suggestions. 


THe Home’s Part 

1. Co-operate fully in the congrega- 
tion’s plans 

2. Invite unchurched families to 
church, lead them into membership, 
and help them become part of the con- 
gregation 

3. Have a home dedication 

4. Start or improve family worship 

5. Start holding a family council 

6. Adopt a family budget along 
Christian lines 

7. Start or expand the use of Chris- 
tian literature in the home 

8. Read worthwhile books or articles 
on the Christian family 
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Tue Cuurcy’s Part 

1. A sermon or a series of sermons 
on Christian family life 

2. A course or courses on marriage 
and family life for parents and for 
young people 

3. A reunion of couples married by 
the pastor 

4. Suggestion to families to have a 
planned evening together at home once 
a week. “Families that play together 
stay together” 

5. A bookshelf or a book table of 
materials on the home, marriage, re- 
ligion in the home, youth problems, and 
church-home co-operation 

6. A plan of counseling with couples 
and individuals 

7. Home visitation 


Some Home PossIsiuities 
“Home Builders Are World Builders” 
—that’s the theme for Christian Family 
Week, 1949, adopted by the Inter-Coun- 
cil Committee on Christian Family Life. 


We all need a world vision—no less. 
But it must be more than mere dream- 
ing. It calls for action. We can play 
little part in the making of a peaceful 
and Christian world unless the quality 
of our living and service in our homes 
and in the home church are of a high 
order. 


Homes CAN BE 1) a powerful influence 
on faith and life, 2) a unit of soundness 
in nation- and world-building, 3) a cen- 
ter of democracy without which any 
larger democracy is only a theory, 4) 
a basis for high morale for all who touch 
it, 5) the church’s chief partner, 6) the 
source of children’s sense of security, 
7) a local center of social cohesion, and 
8) a spiritual sun from which Christian 
idealism may radiate to the whole com- 
munity and world. 

But most homes will not reach such a 
point without the guidance, inspiration, 
and help of the Christian church. Will 
we measure up? When will we start? 
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Way Nor Sxovur? 

A small bantam rooster crowed 81 times in two hours at the Farm 
Show held this winter in Harrisburg, Pa. The bird was a Black Rose 
Comb weighing about 24 ounces. Such vigorous and continuous crow- 
ing is much to a poultryman’s ears. The judges awarded the rooster 
a prize. 

I wish I owned that rooster, so that the members of our congrega- 
tion might learn from him to crow more. They ought to learn to crow 
about the Gospel of Christ and about the work of the Christian Church. 
St. Paul exclaimed, “God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” But how Paul did glory in that! 

Church members are too silent. Let them raise their voices in 
praise of Christ. Let them tell the story of his death, resurrection, and 
ascension to heaven. Christ has done a great deal for us. “Let the 
redeemed of the Lord say so.” And let them say it clearly, loudly, and 
persistently. Rotanp G. Bortz 
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IF A MAN DIE— 


A story about a life that didn't end 


By RUTH S. SCHNEIDER 


“How tone vo I have, Doctor?” It 
was the voice of the night supervisor 
of nurses on the third floor. 

There was a pause and then the an- 
swer came, “I should say about six 
months, Miss Bauer.” Doctor Howe, 
resident physician in Midvale City Hos- 
pital, spoke in a curiously flat tone. He 
continued, “I suppose—would you like 
me to mention—you'll be taking a leave 
soon?” 

“Certainly not,” came the crisp tones 
of the nurse. “Please do not mention 
the matter at all to anyone. I just 
wanted to know how long.” 

“But surely you should stop work- 
ing,” said the doctor. “There would be 
things you would want to do—or places 
you wish to go.” 

Miss Bauer answered at once and de- 
cisively, “There is nothing I want to do 
but work here—as long as I can. I 
have no contagious disease—I know 
how to keep myself going—so here I 
shall stay.” 


THAT WAS THE END of the discussion 
because at once Miss Bauer’s quick 
light footsteps could be heard going 
down the hall, followed by the doctor’s 
slower ones. 

Gloria Petersen, behind the door in 
‘the chart room, was horrified. She 
pressed her hands to her ears, wishing 
with all her heart that she could forget 
the words she had just overheard. 
Gloria had wanted to escape from Miss 
Bauer’s careful scrutiny for a few min- 
utes. She had never meant to listen 
in on a conversation of any kind. But 
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as the full meaning of the words of 
Miss Bauer and Dr. Howe penetrated 
to her consciousness, it was too late to 
speak out. The truth was that now she, 
Gloria, was the owner of a secret which 
she must never betray. 

Thankfully, the student nurse slipped 
into the empty corridor and started to- 
ward a signal light. She had forgotten 
that she was tired and discouraged and 
even ready to shirk her job. The rest 
of the night passed quickly and Gloria 
was grateful for the busy moments. 

As she tumbled into bed after break- 
fast, she thought again of the conver- 
sation she had overheard. There could 
be but one meaning to the words—that 
Miss Bauer had contracted an incurable 
disease and had only six months to live. 

Then Gloria’s roommate, Ann Bris- 
tol, came into the room. “Are you al- 
ready asleep, Gloria?” she called. 
“You’re not? Good! What have you 
been doing? Miss Bauer wants to see 
you before you go on duty tonight.” 

Gloria’s heart sank. Perhaps after 
all, she had been seen in the chart room, 
and was to be reprimanded. And what 
would she do if forced to admit that 
she had heard the confidential conver- 
sation? 

“Oh, don’t look so scared,” went on 
Ann. “Grumpy old Miss Bauer always 
has to scold someone. I wonder why 
she has to be so cross.” 

‘Don’t talk like that, Ann,” Gloria 
sat up in bed, now wide awake. “Did 
you ever think perhaps she has some 
reason—she’s lonely or doesn’t feel well 
—or something.” 
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ANN LOOKED at her roommate sharply. 
“Gloria, what in the world! After the 
way she’s always prying into your 
every move on the third floor, are you 
going to stick up for her?” 

There was little sleep for Gloria after 
Ann had gone to class. She tried to fill 
the interminable hours with odd jobs 
and reading and writing letters—finally 
it was dinner time, and then at long 
last it was time to see Miss Bauer. 

As Gloria stood in the doorway of 
the supervisor’s office waiting for her 
to look up, for the first time she saw 
Miss Bauer as a real person. She was 
a small wiry woman of uncertain age— 
she never seemed old because of her 
unending energy, but her hair was snow 
white. Now she looked up and nodded 
briskly to Gloria. There was no smile 
on her face, but no frown either— 
just a straightforward, businesslike look 
which most of the students described 
as “looking through you.” 

“You wanted to see me?” asked 
Gloria. 

“Miss Petersen, you have been on 
night duty with me for three months, 
and you are eligible for a change. You 
and I have done well enough together. 
Do you dislike night duty?” Miss 
Bauer came to the point of the inter- 
view at once. 


GLORIA WAS RELIEVED at the turn of 
the conversation. “Why, I hadn’t 
thought much about it,” she said. 

“I have looked into your situation, 
and I understand that it would be of 
no personal advantage to you to be off 
night duty,” Miss Bauer went on. “Is 
that true?” 

Gloria admitted that it was, wonder- 
ing why the supervisor had bothered to 
find out that she had no home ties, and 
was not so much sought after by boy- 
friends as to make late evenings desir- 
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able for outside interests. 

“Then I wonder if you would con- 
sider staying on here with me for an- 
other three months, and if you could 
stand it, perhaps even three months 
after that?” As the older nurse asked 
this question there seemed to be a note 
of pleading in her voice, or so Gloria 
imagined. 

Then she went on slowly, as if feel- 
ing for words—a strange procedure for 
Miss Bauer. “You see, I have a special 
reason for not wanting to break in a 
new student nurse just now—I do not 
want to spare the time—let me say, I 
want to give all my energy to my work 
and know that the floor will run 
smoothly. Would you consider stay- 
ing?” 

Gloria nodded. There was a lump in 
her throat but finally she was able to 
say, “Yes, Miss Bauer, I’m glad that 
you want me.” 

“Tt’s settled then, Miss Petersen,” said 
Miss Bauer quickly and turned away. 


WorKING THAT night with Miss Bauer 
across the bed of an emergency patient, 
Gloria noticed the older nurse’s hands— 
how gentle, how sure they were— 
quickly and carefully doing the needful 
things. She wondered if her hands 
would ever learn to work with such 
ease and skill. 

Later when all was quiet, Miss Bauer 
asked Gloria to have a cup of tea in the 
office. She said little, except a few 
words about one patient or another; 
but in the closeness of the room, Gloria 
noticed the tired lines in her face. A 
new feeling of admiration and under- 
standing began to grow within Gloria. 
She determined to do all that she could 
to make the next six months happy 
ones for Miss Bauer. 

As time went on, Gloria learned that 
making Miss Bauer happy was hardly 
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what the older nurse herself wanted. 
She saw her supervisor work night 
after night to the point of exhaustion, 
with no thought for herself, but with a 
certain light on her face when a hard 
task had been completed satisfactorily. 
She realized that Miss Bauer’s goal was 
doing as much work as possible in the 
time allotted and doing it well. And 
so Gloria found herself working hard 
because her supervisor worked hard 
and she wanted to help her in the ful- 
fillment which was her only enjoyment. 

Near the end of the three-month 
period, Gloria casually asked if she 
might have night duty for the next 
three months. Miss Bauer looked at her 
keenly. “Are you sure this is what you 
want?” she asked. 

“Yes,” answered Gloria and then 
hastened to add, “TI like it.” She hoped 
that Miss Bauer’s penetrating gaze 
would not see that Gloria knew her 
secret. 

“You have done well this past three 
months, Miss Petersen. I shall be glad 
to have you continue,” Miss Bauer went 
on and the matter was settled. 


Ann Bristot and the other student 
nurses were amazed at Gloria’s con- 
tinued night duty. But when Ann be- 
gan to berate Miss Bauer for expecting 
too much from her, Gloria said, “No, 
Ann, please don’t blame Miss Bauer. I 
asked for it.” 

Ann stared. “You’ve certainly 
changed, Gloria. I had no idea you 
liked hard work so well. Three months 
wasn’t too bad, but six months!” 

“Tt all depends on how you look at 
it,” answered Gloria. “Six months may 
seem long to us, but to Miss Bauer, I 
imagine they seem very short.” 

The nights passed steadily and it was 
evident that Miss Bauer had not 
changed her determination to remain at 
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the work she loved. Gloria, watching 
her as closely as she dared, saw no 
change in her except perhaps a little 
more warmth in their relationship. But 
even that was scarcely tangible except 
on those occasions when the two had 
worked together in some difficult task, 
and the completion had brought real 
satisfaction to both, 

For now Gloria was working hard 
because she loved it, not only for the 
sake of Miss Bauer. Somehow, through 
the past few months, she had lost her 
discouragement, her tiredness and her 
dread of the hard tasks which inevitably 
came. 


THE NIGHT OF THE explosion at the 
rear of the second floor in the hospital 
was Gloria’s night off. Ann had gone 
home for a two-day leave, and one 
o’clock found Gloria still reading; for 
she had cultivated the habit of being 
wide awake at night. In the back of her 
mind she felt rather than heard the 
muffled noise but quickly came alert 
when she heard screams. from the hos- 
pital. 

She hurried out of her first floor room 
in the nurses’ home and through the 
tunnel leading to the hospital and 
emerged into the basement hall just 
as fire sirens were heard outside. As 
she started towards the elevators, auto- 
matically thinking only of reaching the 
third floor, someone called to her to use 
the front stairs. Still not knowing what 
had happened, she ran up the steps to 
the third, meanwhile tying on a hospital 
gown taken from a laundry truck as she 
passed. 

Excited patients and nurses told her 
that someone had overturned an oxygen 
tank on the second floor and it had ex- 
ploded, breaking window glass, and 
starting a fire in the diet kitchen and 
drug supply room nearby. 
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Miss Bauer expressed no surprise as 
Gloria began to help wheel the patients 
in their beds toward the front of the 
building where there was comparative 
safety for the moment. She kept her 
voice low and steady in the midst of 
screaming hysteria from the floor be- 
low. The little student nurse who was 
Gloria’s substitute for that night 
brought glasses of fruit juice or cups of 
steaming coffee from the diet kitchen 
urn to the patients as the other nurses 
wheeled their beds into a group in the 
front sun-parlor. 


THE LIGHTS WENT out, and the nurses 
had only the emergency lights in the 
operating room down the hall by which 
to see to care for the sick and fright- 
ened people. It took a great deal of 
thought, ingenuity, and courage for 
Miss Bauer and the two student nurses 
to get through the long hours that fol- 
lowed. 

After what seemed like an eternity, 
Dr, Howe stumbled up the stairs to say 
that the fire was out and fuses were 
being replaced—that the patients could 
soon be returned to their rooms. 

The doctor followed Gloria down the 
corridor and watched her as she 
wheeled the tired patients back. Pres- 
ently he asked, “Miss Petersen, why did 
you come up here tonight? Did you 
realize that you might be risking your 
life, when it was not even your duty 
to be here?” 

When Gloria shook her head mutely, 
he went on, “I’m not scolding you, child, 
I’m just wondering. I can understand 
why Miss Bauer might do this sort of 
thing, but why you?” 

Gloria looked down at her makeshift 
uniform and began to feel the tiredness 
of her feet and hands and back. Then 
she answered sincerely, “I never 
thought of doing anything else.” 
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Two WEEKS LATER when Miss Bauer 
died, the news was a real shock to the 
entire hospital staff. She had roomed 
with a cousin in town, and the fact of 
her death was noted on the hospital 
bulletin board, but nothing more. 

Ann said, “Perhaps you were right 
after all, Gloria—that Miss Bauer had 
reason to seem, cross and grim. Pm 
sorry I complained about her now, 
aren’t you?” 

Then as Gloria nodded soberly, Ann 
continued, “But you haven’t complained 
about her for a long time, I just remem- 
bered. I do believe you know her bet- 
ter than any* of us.” She gathered up 
her books and started to class, pausing 
at the door to voice the question in 
the minds of all, “I wonder why she 
had to die?” 

After Ann had gone, Gloria sat quiet 
for a while. Then she spoke aloud in 
the silence of the room, “I can’t think 
of her as being dead. I was worthless 
before I knew her. But knowing her 
has made me into a new person. I 
think she lives on in me.” 


THE HOSPITAL BOARD was discussing 
the graduating class in spring meeting. 
The supervisor of the nurses’ training 
school reported that she had a strange 
candidate for the honor medal, given 
each year to the girl who was most 
likely to bring honor to her chosen 
profession. 

“Gloria Petersen is unquestionably 
the girl for this medal. But last year, 
even six months ago, no one would ever 
have expected it. She was a poor stu- 
dent, an uninterested worker, and al- 
ways shirked the hard jobs. Now she 
has completely changed.” 

Dr. Howe nodded in agreement. “I’ve 
noticed that, too,” he said. “It is just 
as if Miss Petersen has received new 
life from somewhere.” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Adopt a baby? 


We have been married for more than 12 
years. We have had one baby who died in 
infancy. My wife, on account of illness 
and subsequent operations, is no longer 
able to bear children. She is now working 
outside our home, and will probably con- 
tinue to do so as long as there is no good 
reason for her to remain at home. 

She is very fond of children, and nothing 
would please her more than to have a child 
to care for and love. She has frequently 
spoken of the possibility of our adopting 
a child, but she has not pressed the matter 
because I have been hesitant. I think it 
would be a good thing for us to take a 
youngster into our home, but a number of 
questions are involved. 

How old a child should we consider 
adopting—an infant or one who is a year 
or two old? Where can we get a child? 
Shall we work through our state welfare 
service or through a church agency? Are 
children available for adoption at any of 
our orphans’ homes? We'd like to be sure 
that any child we may adopt has good 
physical health and is mentally up to par. 


Adopt a baby. On the basis of the de- 
tails you have given (most of which are 
not printed) I believe it will be the part 
of wisdom to do so. You will probably 
both be better satisfied and life will 
assume new meaning for you. 

You will find it more satisfactory to 
adopt an infant, rather than a boy or girl 
who is several years old. You'll have a 
better chance to guide the child right 
from the beginning. And the youngster 
will find the situation more natural. 
Older children may already have de- 
veloped in a direction which you cannot 
approve and it may be difficult to give 
your child a new direction. Of course, 
you are free to undertake the more dif- 
ficult task if you feel equal to it. 

Consult with your pastor and with 
your nearest Lutheran welfare agency. 
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While your church may not be able 
very soon to secure an infant for place- 
ment in your home they can acquaint 
you with the necessary procedures. 
Avoid dealing with the doctors and 
others who operate a black market in 
babies, paying unfortunate girls for 
their babies, and selling them to adop- 
tive parents for several times the price 
paid. 

Some agencies are today bogged down 
with more cases than they can properly 
handle, on account of inadequate help. 
The result may be rather long delay and 
failure to place a child until he is past 
the most desirable age. It has some- 
times proved advantageous to make 
contact with a doctor who specializes 
in obstetrics, or who knows of cases 
coming up in hospitals, who may be able 
to secure a baby for you in a legitimate 
way and in a relatively short time. 


inferiority 


Is it true that bold behavior is some- 
times a mask for a sense of inferiority? 


That may happen. It has probably oc- 
curred repeatedly in the experience of 
most of us. But we need not think of 
such action merely as a cover, but as a 
method of self-education—a means of 
overcoming bashfulness, hesitancy, and 
a feeling that one isn’t so good or so 
smart as another. In order to associate 
with others in a satisfactory way and 
to develop the social side of personality 
many of us have to push ourselves into 
action—not brazenly or impolitely, but 
to the degree of wholesome and appro- 
priate action. What may at first be 
nothing more than a make-believe may 
be turned into an effective means of 
self-help. This is something which one 
must do for himself. No one can do it 
for him. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


A guide for a half-hour of home devotions 


Alleluia! 


(GORDON OPENED his eyes slowly. Then 
with a jump he was out of bed. For this 
was Easter morning, the happiest day 
in the year. He could hear his father 
moving about downstairs. Now he 
turned on the radio. Gordon listened. 
Yes, it was an Easter hymn that the far- 
away choir was singing. 

“Come, ye faithful, raise the strain 
of triumphant gladness.” Gordon 
thought that hymn must be his favorite 
among all the Easter hymns. But, of 
course, he liked “Christ is risen! Alle- 
luia!” just about as well, and “Christ, 
the Lord is risen today: Alleluia!” too. 
Oh, well, you could have more than 
one favorite. 

A good Easter hymn had to have an 
Alleluia feeling about it. Lent was 
rather a sad time, because you thought 
how half-hearted you were most of the 
time about doing what you knew was 
right. And Good Friday was even sad- 
der. It wasn’t just that you hadn’t tried 
hard enough, then, but you thought how 
much stronger the wrong seemed to be 
in the world than the right. 


AND THEN, all of a sudden, Easter 
morning! Gordon was half finished 
dressing by this time so he went to the 
window and leaned on the window sill 
while he thought about Easter. 

“Tis the spring of souls today,” 
said the hymn. From the window Gor- 
don could see many signs of spring. The 
grass was not as brown and dead-look- 
ing as it had been a few weeks ago. The 
forsythia bush had burst into golden 
bloom and down by the garage was a 
long row of yellow and white jonquils. 
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How did the second stanza of that 
hymn start? Oh, yes— 


“All the winter of our sins, 

Long and dark, is flying.” 
Week before last had been rainy and 
dark and cold and everyone felt that 
winter never, never would end. That’s 
the way Jesus’ friends must have felt— 
Jesus dead, nothing right, nothing ever 
would be right. And then when morn- 
ing dawned and the women went to His 
grave, they went sad, hopeless, and 
discouraged. 


SUPPOSING THERE had been no slightest 
sign of spring until that morning. Then, 
all at once, the daffodils were up, the 
forsythia out, the grass green, the birds 
singing—no, even that sudden change 
could not begin to describe how Jesus’ 
friends felt on that first Easter morning. 

He finished dressing and ran down 
the steps, singing, 

“Christ is risen! Alleluia!” 

READ THE Easter story in Matthew 

28:1-10. 


Srnec THE hymn, Come ye faithful, 
raise the strain of triumphant gladness 
(Common Service Book 108). 


WHEN WE PRAY, let us give thanks for 
the gladness of Easter Day. Close 
with one of the collects for Easter Day: 

Grant, we beseech Thee, Almighty 
God, that we who celebrate the sol- 
emnities of the Lord’s Resurrection, 
may by the renewal of Thy Holy Spirit 
rise again from the death of the soul; 
through the same Jesus Christ, thy Son, 
our Lord. Amen. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE . .. 


EXPLANATION OF THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


Whose Slave Are You? 


By JOHN SCHMIDT 


Verses for study this week are Romans 6:11-13 


BECOME WHAT you are. This is the 
gist of Paul’s message. As Christians 
you are “dead indeed unto sin, but alive 
unto God.” Your old self is dead and 
your new self (the indwelling Christ) 
is dead to sin. 

Since you are “in Christ,” he sets 
your standards, controls your will, pro- 
vides your life’s nourishment, and exer- 
cises absolute authority. Faith sets up 
such a relation to him that complacency 
toward sin is impossible. 

Though all this is true, it is not com- 
pletely actualized in us. The “steady 
intention” of the will is needed to make 
actual what we possess. Our conduct 
must come to agreement with our 
status. 

Because we are dead to sin, because 
we are alive to God, we must “yield 
(ourselves) unto God, ... and (our) 
members as instruments of righteous- 
ness unto God.” The moral life of the 
believer is an acknowledgment in action 
of the new existence that has been 
given him. 

IN THE WARFARE between God and 
Satan (compare Galatians 5:16-24) one 
must fight on God’s side. “Instruments” 
is a military word and should be trans- 
lated “weapons” (see Ephesians 6:11- 
17 for a fuller use of this idea). Our 
minds, tongues, hands, must be used as 
weapons in this spiritual struggle. This 
is our essential stewardship which 
grows from the very heart of faith. 

This exhortation can be obeyed be- 
cause sin is no longer a tyrant over us. 
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Our struggle is not a forlorn hope but a 
certain triumph. There is no danger 
that sin’s lordship shall be re-estab- 
lished, for the Christian fights his battle 
on victorious ground. 

Not Mt. Sinai but Calvary produces 
saints. The Law can demand and judge, 
but it cannot aid. Grace, however, is 
the active, helping power of God against 
sin. Therefore sin can really be over- 
thrown. Obedience under grace is a 
joy, not a burden. Grace surely is not 
a reason for continuing in sin. It is 
rather the very reason why men will 
(and should) not sin. 


In veRSE 15 the objection of verse 1 
reappears in milder form. Do we not 
need the stern, accusing voice of the 
Law to keep us from at least an occa- 
sional indulgence in sin? Does not grace 
make such brief excursions safe? Again 
Paul’s answer is a religious, not a moral 
one. Christian freedom is not freedom 
to sin, but freedom from sin. 

The illustration he uses is inadequate 
(note his apology in verse 19). To see 
the force of the passage we must sub- 
stitute the accurate “slave” and “slav- 
ery” for the milder “servant” and “serv- 
ice.” Paul is not speaking of an em- 
ployee who after his eight hours in 
the shop is free to do whatever other 
work he wishes. But a slave is under 
the complete control of his owner. All 
of his time and energy belong to one 
man. No slave can serve two masters 
(Matthew 6:24). Exclusive obedience 
is required by the nature of his re- 
lationship. 

Any indulgence in sin is, for the be- 
liever, a relapse into a slavery from 
which he has been ransomed. Such a 
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choice makes us the voluntary slaves 
“of sin unto death.” A right choice 
continues us as the slaves “of obe- 
dience unto righteousness.” It is rather 
strange to find “obedience” where we 
might expect “righteousness” or “God,” 
and Paul evidently concluded that the 
word was not well suited to his purpose 
for he soon changes it. His first choice 
was perhaps influenced by “sin,” which 
reminded him of Adam’s disobedience. 
The natural contrast, then, would be 
“obedience.” In any event, the thought 
is clear enough. 


VERSE 17 1s a trifle confusing in its 
English form. Of course Paul does not 
thank God because the Christians “were 
the servants of sin.” He is grateful that, 
although they had been sin’s slaves, 
they had now made the better choice. 
Baptism is the visible point of separa- 
tion between these contrasting ser- 
vitudes, 

The new loyalty is described as heart- 
felt obedience to “that form of doctrine 
which was delivered you.” New con- 
verts were taught the standards of 
Christian faith and life and after bap- 
. tism they were left under the guidance 
and control of this instruction. 

Man can choose his master, but some 
master he must have. Freed from sin 
he becomes the slave of righteousness. 
There is no “no man’s land” of indeci- 
sion here. 

Paul does not care too much for his 
own illustration (compare verse 19 with 
3:5 and Galatians 3:15). Though needed 
by his readers, it was unfair to God. It 
made the Gospel sound like Law. Yet, 
to people who saw freedom only as an 
absence from authority, it was neces- 
sary to describe it as a new slavery, 
“because of the infirmity of (their) 
flesh.” 

Perhaps he felt that they lacked dis- 
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cernment to see the Christian life as 
a death to sin and a resurrection to 
God. Or possibly he saw that, while 
holiness of life should be the spon- 
taneous fruit of faith, these believers 
were so much influenced by their pagan 
surroundings that they needed this 
stimulus of command and discipline. 


VICE AND LAWLESSNESS were char- 
acteristic of pagan immorality. So Paul 
points to them as illustrating the in- 
tensifying and ultimate tragedy of the 
slavery to sin. To this point Paul has 
made statements. Now his words be- 
come demands. The indicative becomes 
an imperative. Christians must yield 
all their members to God’s ownership, 
the final end of which is perfect holi- 
ness. 

Speaking of freedom—when they 
were the slaves of sin, they had had a 
freedom of sorts. They “were free from 
righteousness” (verse 29). Was the 
change in allegiance worth while? Or 
did they long for the past, so that they 
preferred to slip again into sin? (Com- 
pare verse 15.) Now they are ashamed 
at the very memory of their former con- 
duct. Worse still, the end result of that 
slavery is death, eternally. That was 
the only reward sin could offer. 

What a contrast to their present slav- 
ery. Released from the bondage of sin 
and bound to God, their lives already 
bear the fruits of holiness. And that 
is only a beginning, for “the end (is) 
everlasting life.” 

The soldiers of sin (for Paul slips 
back to his former illustration of verse 
13) receive ration money. That is nor- 
mal and almost mechanical. But it is 
terrible, for sin pays off in more sin 
and in ultimate catastrophe. “The 
wages of sin is death.” But God pays— 
no, he does not pay, he gives “eternal 
life through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
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ACROSS THE DESK 


Dr. Luther D. Reed, in his recent 
book, The Lutheran Liturgy, criticizes 
sharply the intrusion of human legends 
and practices into the worship of the 
Apostolic church, thereby corrupting 
the joy which had received expression 
as a result of the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. We quote: “Easter, the queen 
of festivals, was the first feast observed 
by the Christians who really kept the 
entire Pentecost of 50 days from Easter 
to Whitsunday as a time of rejoicing. 
There were no days of fasting, and 
standing in prayer was enjoined instead 
of kneeling.” 

Dr. Reed in a later paragraph of his 
treatment of the Easter “Propers” 
startles his readers by a criticism of the 
Gospel for*the day by noting its omis- 
sion of any reference to an appearance 
of the risen Lord. It seems a logical 
objection, since it is his specific “ap- 
pearances” to the disciples and to the 
women that emphasize the reality of his 
victory over death and the tomb. 

No doubt the “act of God” whereby 
the Christ began his state of exaltation 
was his descent into hell and from then 
his manifestations of his victory over 
death. He himself indicated His sub- 
jection to the will of the Father in the 
Intercessory prayer (John 17) which 
he addressed to the Father but said 
aloud so as to permit his disciples as- 
sembled in the Upper Room to be in 
personal possession of this most dis- 
tinguishing feature of his submission to 
incarnation and death on the Cross. 
Thus there was no questioning of the 
“merit” of the miracle, just as there is 
no explanation of its completely divine 
character. Paul dwelt at length on the 
nature of our Lord’s resurrection body 
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in order that we might look forward to 
sharing in its benefits. “Brethren,” it is 
written, “we do not know what we shall 
be, but we do know that when He shall 
appear, we shall be like Him.” 


Purpose for a language 

It is accepted as a basic truth in the 
development of spiritua] culture among 
men that we owe a debt of gratitude 
and appreciation to the ancient Greeks. 
It was largely from them that a lan- 
guage was available when the New 
Testament was available for proclama- 
tion among men. Without the terms 
which their philosophers had defined 
with enough definiteness to enable them 
to be the vehicle of conveying truths 
by which the Son of God declared the 
new covenant of salvation and which 
the Holy Spirit could make quick and 
powerful—that is, living and dynamic, 
to paraphrase the words employed by 
the Apostle—the winning of men and 
women to the kingdom of God would 
not have been accomplished. 

I think my memory is correct when I 
ascribe to the late Dr. Spaeth the 
analogy of the text of the New Testa- 
ment and the sacrament of Baptism. 
Both are instruments of the Holy Spirit 
in the establishment of a soul-saving 
relationship between God and man. The 
impression was given by such compari- 
sons that a divine Providence seized 
upon the qualities and characteristics 
of the Greek language so that spiritual 
energies could be cited as operating and 
of discernible effects in the sphere of 
spirituality. Ancient Hebrew was the 
vehicle of law and prophecy, as well as 
much classified as human history and 
moral conduct. —NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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An Archbishop whom Workingmen Loved 


William Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury. By F. A. Iremonger. Oxford University Press. 


663 pages. $6.50. 


When William Temple died, the Church of England lost her opportunity, at least for 
some time to come, to be the spearhead of a new dynamic movement for the churches of 
the world. And in the passing of this stalwart man of God, the ecumenical movement 
lost its most respected, trusted, and able leader. 

Many have asked the question, “If William Temple were living today, would the 


World Council of Churches have six pres- 
idents, or one?” If one, there would have 
been only one choice. It is not strange that 
after Temple’s death, no one man in the 
church could seem to take his place in the 
ecumenical movement. No one man stood 
head and shoulders above the others suf- 
ficiently to be chosen president of the 
World Council of Churches. 

I do not suppose anyone could have 
written a more thorough-going docu- 
mentary story of Temple’s life than has 
Chaplain F. A. Iremonger. No docu- 
mentary story of a person’s life is what 
one would call a warm and moving bi- 
ography. And yet one almost gasps for 
breath as this account of Temple's life un- 
folds. To what good causes and to what 
“ movements and to what ideas has he not 

given time and thought? 

From the church point of view, William 
Temple was born with a silver spoon in 
his mouth. He was the son of Frederick 
Temple, scholar and Fellow of London, 
Headmaster of Rugby, Bishop of Exeter 
and of London, and Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. His mother was of royal blood. Born 
in the bishop’s palace at Exeter, baptized 
in a cathedral; tutored by a most under- 
standing governess; steeped in the thought 
_and vocabulary of the prayer book through 
daily morning prayers—that’s a start for 
any boy. 

But young William took advantage of 
each privilege and opportunity. He was 
appointed as Fellow of an Oxford College. 
There was some hesitation on the part of 
the Bishop of Oxford to ordain William 
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to the ministry because of the young man’s 
tentative acceptance of the doctrine of the 
virgin birth and the bodily resurrection. 
William was not a “yes” man,even to the 
doctrines of the church. He had some 
difficult spiritual struggles. 

But he came through to a deeply spir- 
itual and soundly evangelical position. In 
spite of his “silver spoon,” no one in his 
generation felt more deeply and saw more 
clearly as to the church’s concern for the 
masses. He loved people, all kinds of peo- 
ple. The neediest were his greatest con- 
cern. “Management” often figuratively 
“tarred and feathered” him. The working 
class loved him. He was their champion. 

In spite of the fact that we can scarcely 
think of one who did more for his church, 
he saw the need of all churches working 
together; more than that, the achievement 
of genuine Christian unity. He led in or- 
ganizing the British Council of Churches 
and in 1942 became iis first president. He 
was the chairman of the joint committee 
appointed by the Oxford and Edinburgh 
Conferences of 1937 which charted the 
steps for the organization of the World 
Council of Churches. Who was there that 
did not wish he might have been at Am- 
sterdam? Humanly speaking, his death 
was untimely. FREDERICK E. REIssic 

Washington, D. C. 


Musicians will be Fascinated 
The Book of Musical Documents. By Pau! 

Nettl. Philosophical Library. 381 pages. $5. 
Dr. Paul Nettl, known to Lutheran read- 
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ers through his informative book, Luther 
and Music (Muhlenberg Press, 1948), has 
given us a source book of musical infor- 
mation. Documents ranging from primitive 
music to the present scene are presented. 
The book will have its widest appeal to 
those who are chiefly interested in secular 
music. However, sacred music enthusiasts 
will find a rewarding section on the music 
of the Hebrews with its influence on the 
development of music in the early church. 
Dr. Nettl offers his selection of docu- 
ments without comment, permitting the 
reader to make his own judgments about 
the incidents and personalities involved. 
Useful indexes are provided. The docu- 
ments cover,a wide range of materials in- 
cluding musical science, pathos, humor. 
Paging through this book is like taking 
the legendary “time machine” of H. G. 
Wells whereby the reader witnesses the 
actual events of musical history. The reader 
is transported into the midst of musical 
controversies. The musically great are seen 
as their contemporaries saw them. There 
are many fine touches of humor; for ex- 
ample, the dignified but amusing plea of 
J. S. Bach for an increase of salary. Music 
lovers will find the book informative and 
fascinating. Raymonp M. Miter 
Funkstown, Md. 


Theology Goes to Work 


The Best of Studdert-Kennedy. 
Brothers. 173 pages. $2. 

Those who have long been stimulated 
and challenged by the writings of Stud- 
dert-Kennedy will welcome this collection 
of the best that has come out of his great 
mind and his compassionate heart. 

Tenderly held between two noble trib- 
utes, one by the late Archbishop William 
Temple, and the other by his lifelong 
friend, Canon J. K. Mozely, the great 
heart of the man beats out its glowing con- 
fession of faith. 

In words that cry their author’s own 
passionate convictions he ranges the ground 
of Christian truth and finds it the rich soil 
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in which every human experience may 
blossom red with eternal meaning. There 
is none of the odd dichotomy here between 
this worldliness and other worldliness, be- 
tween the sacred and the secular, the spir- 
itual and the practical, which sometimes 
so sadly reduces our Christian Gospel to 
moral irrelevance. Here, against the true 
perspective of God and God’s purpose as 
revealed in Christ, “all the earth becomes 
a Temple and all life a Sacrament.” 
Studdert-Kennedy was a rare combina- 
tion of priest and prophet, poet and 
preacher, mystic and minister in the truest 
meaning of the word. In him theology 
came alive and went to work where men 
live. He belongs to the select company 
of those who know the strong language of 
the emotions and who can impart to even 
a slangy phrase a lyrical and a literary 
beauty. Here is great Lenten reading, for 
here is a man alive to his fingertips with 
the consciousness of God’s presence and 
with the urgency of God’s challenge upon 
his soul—and just to read him is to become 
more alive. Rosert F', WEISKOTTEN 
New York City 


Child Says “No” - 


The Children's Story Bible. By Harold Begbie. 
Garden City. 352 pages. $3.95. 

At first sight of this book the reviewer 
was fascinated. The jacket is colorful and 
illustrations are used lavishly. There is a 
“hymnal,” also a small “art gallery” as an 
appendix. The printing is good, the size 
about right, and there are end-paper maps. 
It would have been a pleasure to recom- 
mend it enthusiastically in an area crowded 
with publications but meagerly supplied 
with items which can be endorsed. 

But I handed the volume to a 14-year- 
old girl who leafed over it a moment and 
gave it back. Pressed for a reason for her 
lack of enthusiasm she said that she did 
not like the illustrations. “They are not 
meaningful,” was her comment, and when 
I looked I agreed. “Besides,” she continued, 
“they are not really attractive.” 

Gettysburg, Pa. RateH D, Hem 
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CAPITAL INNER MISSION HONORS DPs 


... D. F. Bautz introduces DP Ott 


DeeCee DeePees 
Former Displaced Per- 


sons now resettled in the 
United States were guests 
at the 21st annual dinner 
meeting of the Lutheran 
Mission Society held at 
Reformation Church, 
Washington, D. C., recently. 

Among the participants 
in the program were Alfred 
Zivers, member of the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra 
and former DP, who played 
a violin solo; Nicholas Ze- 
bergs, Latvian DP and for- 
mer diplomat now with the 
Library of Congress; and 
Miss Evelyn Ott, formerly 
an Estonian DP now with 
the United States Navy De- 
partment, who spoke briefly. 

The group adopted a 
three-point resolution, 
aimed,at improving the 


chances of the displaced 


persons in entering the 
United States. 

The resolution called for 
an increase in the number 
of displaced persons to be 
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admitted to 400,000; exten- 
sion of the time limit for 
their entry to July ‘1, 1952, 
a change in the cut-off 
date, to determine eligi- 
bility, from Dec. 22, 1945, to 
April 21, 1947. 

Speaking in behalf of the 
Society’s recently inaugu- 
rated resettlement service 
were Dr. Frederick E. Reis- 
sig, executive secretary of 
the Washington Federation 
of Churches; Nicholas Ze- 
bergs, formerly of the Lat- 
vian diplomatic service. 

The Rev. Donald F. Bautz, 
executive director of the 
Society, reported that more 
than 50 job and housing 
opportunities for the re- 
settlement of displaced per- 
sons had been found in the 
Washington area. 

More than $14,000 was re- 
ported pledged on the drive 
for $21,000 which is needed 
by the Society. 


DPs Interviewed 


Lutherans of Scranton 


have a more thorough 
knowledge of the problems 
of Displaced Persons.‘ The 
knowledge came first hand, 
too! 

Capitalizing on a front- 
page picture story of a DP 
family which had moved 
into the area less than a 
week before, Lutheran 
World Action Chairman 
John A. Kaercher con- 
tacted the father with a 
request that the family ap- 
pear as the major attrac- 
tion on a LWA Rally the 
following Sunday. The 
father agreed. 

St. Peter’s Church con- 
tained all the people it 
would hold therefore, when 
Mr. and Mrs. Miudas Devy- 
denas, their 12-year-old 
Elena, 10-year-old Jonas, 
and six-year-old Louise 
were interviewed during 
the service. The 325 people 
who filled the nave sur- 
prised no one, since all Lu- 
theran pastors in Scranton 
had been alerted to the fact 
that the family would be 
interviewed. Scranton Lu- 
therans, it seemed, were 
anxious to see, hear and 
watch a family of Displaced 
Persons. 

At the conclusion of the 
interview, gifts were dis- 
tributed to each member of 
the family—picture books 
to the children to help them 
learn English; a German- 
English and English-Ger- 
man dictionary for the 
father, along with a scrap 
book to collect their first 
impressions of the United 
States. 
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PERSONS 


BASSO RUTROUGH 
... he sang it again 


Command Performances 
Emzy Rutrough has sung 


thousands of times in pub- 
lic, but ask him the title of 
his favorite solo and the an- 
swer will be The Palms. 

For his reasons—he has 
21 of them—he turns the 
calendar back to March 24, 
1929, when members of 
Virginia Heights Church, in 
Roanoke, Va., filled the 
nave to attend Palm Sun- 
day services. During the 
service, the congregation 
glanced at the daily bul- 
letin to see that the basso 
standing in the choir to sing 
The Palms was Emzy A. 
Rutrough. 

It was quite a solo! Af- 
ter the benediction, not a 
few remained to urge choir 
director and pastor to “let 
Mr. Rutrough sing The 
Palms again next year!” 

On subsequent Palm 
Sundays since, the sermon 
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topic has changed as many 
times as the Easter hats in 
the congregation, but the 
same line has appeared in 
each bulletin: “Solo ‘The 
Palms’ . . Emzy Rutrough.” 

Down through the score 
of years, the tradition has 
grown until people have 
been coming scores of miles 
to hear the solo. For the 
basso has the voice and the 
feeling to fill every inch of 
his reputation. A church 
councilman, active in con- 
gregational activities and 
mainstay of the bass sec- 
tion of the choir, Mr. Rut- 
rough’s son, the Rev. Billy 
Rutrough, was graduated 
this spring from Philadel- 
phia Seminary, is now as- 
sociate pastor in the Shep- 
herdstown, W. Va., parish 
of the Virginia Synod. Dur- 
ing the second World War, 
Mr. Rutrough was a mem- 
ber of an all-Lutheran male 
quartette that traveled 
thousands of miles through- 
out army camps and hos- 
pitals in voluntary per- 
formances for the men and 
women of the armed serv- 
ices. 

This year marked the 21st 
and last time that he will 
sing the famous solo in the 
Lutheran church in Vir- 
ginia Heights. For later this 
summer, along with other 
members of the congrega- 
tion, he will begin worship- 
ing in the new church, re- 
located as Christ Church in 
the Raleigh Court section 
of the city. 

As a businessman, ama- 
teur magician and active 


Lutheran layman, Mr. Rut- 
rough is never quite sure 
just where he’ll be in two 
weeks time. Never quite 
sure, that is, except for one 
day—Palm Sunday. Next 
year on that day, you'll be 
able to catch him at Christ 
Church, Roanoke, right af- 
ter the service in which 
he'll sing The Palms for 
the 22nd time! The calendar 
has already been marked! 


Full Lifetime 

It would take several is- 
sues of THe LUTHERAN to 
contain a list of his activ- 
ities and achievements. You 
could fill several library 
stacks with the results of 
his 54 years of active min- 
istry, many more with his 
85 consecrated years full of 
“working for the Lord.” 

Someday the efforts of 
Dr. Milton “James Bieber 
will be listed among those 
of such Lutheran greats as 
Father Heyer, the Muhlen- 
bergs and others. Probably 
no other person in the past 
100 years has been so busy 
in the work of the church. 

From his first parish in 
Mt. Joy, Pa., he began es- 
tablishing a series of home 
missions that reached 34 
before he was officially re- 
tired Dec. 31, 1946. Today, 
congregations in Elmira, 
Oneonta and Schenectady, 
N. Y.; Montreal, Toronto, 
Galt, Brantford, Guelph, 
Hamilton, Kitchener, Ot- 
tawa, Welland, Halifax, 
Winnipeg, Williston and 
Sault Ste. Marie, Canada; 
Wildwood, N. J.; Charles- 
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ton, S. C.; Sioux City, Ia.; 
Silver Spring, Md.; Salem, 
O.; Alden, Walters, Minn.; 
Billings, Butte, Great Falls 
and Columbus, Mont.; Jef- 
ferson and Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Altadena, Calif.; Johnstown, 
Pa.; Detroit, Mich.; Tacoma, 
Wash.; and New Britain and 
Hartford, Conn., are thriv- 
ing as a direct result of Dr. 
Bieber’s work. 

He helped organize the 
Pennsylvania Luther 
League, the New York and 
New England Synod, the 
Canada Luther League; he 
was the first synodical mis- 
sionary for the Northwest 
Synod, financial secretary 
for Northwestern Seminary; 
was president of the Pa- 
cific Seminary, financial 
secretary for Philadelphia 
Seminary; and special mis- 
sionary for the Board of 
American Missions. 

When he retired at the 
end of 1946, he announced: 
“Mrs. Bieber and I are not 
sitting down waiting to die 
... we expect to visit some 
of the congregations we or- 
ganized—they are our chil- 
dren.” 

Since then, he’d been do- 
ing just that, as well as 
supplying in vacant con- 
gregations in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. 

But Dr. Bieber never es- 
tablished his 35th congrega- 
tion. It wasn’t that he didn’t 
want to; but Time ran out. 
Highty-six years old, he 
entered a Philadelphia hos- 
pital last month. Death 
came March 29. Funeral 
service was held in Im- 
manuel Church, Philadel- 
phia. Burial was in Mt. Joy. 
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Briefly Speaking 


Spring has come to Nebraska, but no Cornhusker 
will ever forget the blizzard of 1949. A book has 
been published on the Big Snow, but already many 
more could be written on the stories Lutherans will 
eventually tell their grandchildren. For example: 


Some sort of record for length of council meetings 
was set at St. Paul’s Church, Hooper. When the 
session started at 8 o’clock, the weather was calm. 
One latecomer reported snow flurries. By nine, a 
howling blizzard was raging. The laymen realized 
in no time that travel home was impossible, so ad- 
journed to the parsonage. A hot stove, and just-as- 
hot coffee made the business-pleasure session enjoy- 
able. At breakfast time next morning, the council 
was still in session! 


Snow prevented members of St. Mark's Church, 
Bloomfield, from attending services from Christ- 
mas through February. Nor could the church coun- 
cil meet. Result: $1,600 in benevolences couldn't 
be sent to the synodical treasurer. For the first time 
in its history, the congregation did not reach its 
apportionment goal. 


Pastor Norman Schroeder and his family were 
marooned by the White Flakes for over a week. 
One of the first calls, when he was able to get out, 
was to the home of an elderly couple. Arriving, the 
pastor was asked to assist in locating the couple’s 
car, which had been “parked” somewhere in the 
yard as the blizzard started. Following accurate cal- 
culations, Pastor Schroeder tapped a spot in the 
snow, said, “Let’s dig here!” Six feet down, the 
shovel scraped metal—the top of the car! 


Members of Salem Church, Minneapolis, gasped 
in pleasant surprise March 2 when 130 new mem- 
bers arranged themselves at the chancel rail to be 
received. Eighteen of them were formerly of the 
Roman Catholic faith. "That's not all!" exclaimed a 
councilman after the service, ‘Pastor Wetzler will 
receive at least seven more Roman Catholics at 
Easter!" 

Members of the adult Sunday school class at St. 
Mark’s Church in Arona, Pa., receive as their weekly 
church school paper, Tue LuTHERAN. The Rev. R. S. 
Shultz is pastor. 


CAMPUS 


CARTHAGE PROJECT BEGUN 
... the president (extreme left) helped 


Carthage’s Hew Look 

Carthage College’s new 
Vocational Aris Building, 
said to be one of the most 
progressively designed 
home economics buildings 
in the State of Lllinois, will 
be dedicated during June 
Commencement Week. 

It was just last summer 
that President Erland Nel- 
son and Business Manager 
William Krauss visited the 
project (see cut) during 
the early stages of con- 
struction Today, the fin- 
ished structure (see cut 
opposite page) stands on 
the 40-acre campus as the 
newest and most modern 
addition to Carthage life. 

The one-story building, 
erected to house the foods 
and clothing laboratories 
and other equipment used 
by students majoring im 
home economics, is the col- 
lege’s ninth permanent 
structure. It covers nearly 
5,000 square feet of floor 
space. 

Carthage College’s home 
economics department is 
fully accredited by Smith- 
Hughes standards, the only 
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ULCA college to have such 
a rating. 

Prior to completion of the 
new building, the home 
economics department was 
housed on the fourth floor 
of Old Main. The new loca- 
tion gives the department a 
foods laboratory, art and 
nursery labs, demonstra- 
tion dining-room and liv- 
ing-room, clothing labora- 
tory, laundry and testing 


rooms and a terrace. 


Translation 

Roland Payne, young 
Liberian Lutheran now a 
freshman at Midland Col- 
lege, has little trouble with 
the English language—it’s 
the national tongue of the 
African Republic; he’s been 
speaking it for years. But 
he has occasional difficulty 
with colloquialisms. 

Recently, Payne and an- 
other freshman were hav- 
ing a good-natured argu- 
ment at the dinner table in 
the Midland Commons. 
Each was “ribbing” the 
other but Payne was get- 
ting the worst of it. A 
friend sitting near by 


wanted to be helpful, so 
waited for a lull in the con- 
versation, then leaned over 
to the young African and 
whispered “Tell him to 
‘drop dead.” 

Payne glanced at his ad- 
versary across the table 
while he momentarily con- 
sidered this bit of advice. 
Then he majestically voiced 
his own version of the 
American cliche. .. - 

“Perish!” 


New York Auxiliary 


Dr. Behrend 
professor at Yale Divinity 
School, spoke to members 
of the New York chapter 
of the Philadelphia Semi- 
nary’s Women’s Auxiliary 
recently on “The Seminary 
Shapes the Pastor.” 

At the meeting conducted 
in St. John’s Church, 
Christopher Street, Mrs. 
Earl Erb, president of the 
Philadelphia Seminary 
Auxiliary, announced that 
there are now more than 
9,000 members of the or- 
ganization, 1,700 of whom 
are in the Metropolitan 
New York chapter. 

Mrs. Henry M. Wertz, of 
Brooklyn, was elected 
chapter president. Other 
officers include: Vice Pres- 
idents, Mrs. Walter Cowen, 
Jamaica, and Mrs. Harry 
Kreider, Ozone Park; See- 
retaries Mrs. Carl Futchs, 
Jersey City, and Mrs. 
George Sargis, Merrick, and 
Mrs. David Jaxheimer, 
Freeport; and Treasurer 
Miss Olga Bendix, West 
Englewood, N. J. 
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Hartwick Honor Roll 

Sixty-seven students, or 
11.3 per cent of the Hart- 
wick College student body, 
jumped on the Dean's List 
for first semester study 
achievement. Records in the 
registrar's office indicated 
that nearly 600 students— 
592 to be exact—were en- 
rolled at the Oneonta, N. Y., 
institution last term. 

Dr. Dwayne Orton, di- 
rector of education for IBM 
Corporation, was speaker at 
the initial Hartwick College 
Development Program din- 
ner recently. 

Hartwick’s Dr. Frederic 
Fay Swift, professor of 
music education, conducted 
the 200-voice Livingston 
County Chorus at Genesee 
State Teachers College last 
month, the fourth year he 
has occupied the post. 

In commemoration of the 
200th anniversary of the 
birth of the German poet, 
Goethe, the Dramatic Club 
will present “Faust,” con- 
sidered by critics as one of 
the most exacting plays to 
produce, in mid-April. 


Wittenberg Debt Down 

Wittenberg College has 
no accumulative current 
indebtedness of any kind. 
Total capital indebtedness, 
representing a part of the 
original cost of buildings 
worth nearly a million and 
a half dollars, is now down 
to $297,899.25. 

This sum represents a 
decrease of nearly $90,000 
since mid-’47, when the 
figure stood at almost 
$386,000. 
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Latest reports by Witten- 
berg’s treasurer places total 
assets of the Springfield, 
O., institution at $5,452,902. 


Upsala fo Wagner 

Dr. Kenneth Scott, Up- 
sala College professor, will 
be the professor of modern 
languages at Wagner Col- 
lege Sept. 1. On that date, 
he succeeds Dr. Hans Haag, 
member of the language 
department since °33. 

A lecturer in the Wagner 
Evening Sessions last year, 
Dr. Scott is a Williams Col- 
lege graduate, Phi Beta 
Kappa and summa cum 
laude. With degrees from 
Wisconsin, he has studied 
extensively abroad. He has 
been a member of univer- 
sities of Wisconsin, Yale 
and Western Reserve prior 


to Upsala. 


Gettysburg Careers 

Forty professional lead- 
ers appeared on the pro- 
gram of the fifth annual 
Career Conference con- 
ducted on the Geitysburg 
College campus last month. 
Sponsored by the Adams 
County Schoolmen’s Asso- 
ciation, the conferences at- 


tracted hundreds of stu- 
dents. 

Every possible profession 
was covered—from Den- 
tistry to Dramatics, Agri- 
culture to Art, Beauty Cul- 
ture to Business Adminis- 
tration, and Siaie Police to 
Social Service. 

On the campus during 
Lent have been outstanding 
leaders of religious thought 
Speaking at Monday night 
services in Brua Chapel 
have been Dr. Milo Von- 
dracek, Dr. George But- 
trick, Dr. Paul Empie, Dr. 
Clarence Cranfort, and Dr. 
Allen Chalmers. 

In mid-March, the col- 
lege played host to national 
officers of fraternities on 
the campus for the 14th an- 
nual Interfraternity Week- 
end. Twenty-five national 
officers and approximately 
300 alumni attended discus- 
sions of fraternal problems 
and local initiations. 

Dr. Ellis Derby, national 
president of Lambda Chi 
Alpha, and Judge Francis 
Meyers, associate judge of 
the District of Columbia 
municipal court and a 
member of the ATO High 
Council, were principal 
speakers. 


CARTHAGE PROJECT COMPLETED 


- among the very best in Illinois 
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California Prepares for May Centennial of Lutheranism on West Coast 


By J. Greorce Dorn 


The “Gold Rush of 1849” will become the “Lutheran Rush of 1949” this May when 
Lutherans from half of the United States converge in San Francisco to mark the Cen- 
tennial of Lutheranism on the West Coast. For it was during the famous Gold Rush a 
century ago that Lutherans first arrived on the Coast after the long, hard trip across 


the continent. 


To celebrate the event, West Coast Lutherans are conducting a series of outstanding 
services May 3, 4and 5. Top-flight speakers have already been scheduled. Radio broad- 
casts are being arranged and vast newspaper coverage has been promised. 


LLOYD A. POTTEIGER 


PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 
Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books. Splen- FREE 
did opportunity to “break into’’ fasci- DETAILS 
nating writing field. May bring you up 

to $5.00 per hour spare time. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write today for FREE details. NO OBLIGA- 
TION. Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
Dept. B4, 200 South 7th St. St. Louls, Mo. 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER STe, 
TROY, N.Y. 


'BELLS 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 


Fae to s6@°° 


pho $5.50 to $8.50 Double 


“>?” 5 Minutes to Times Square 


A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


Prince George 


Hotel Acton 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr.~ Manager 


It was in the fall of 1849 when the Rev. 
Frederick H. Mooshake, graduate of the 
University of Goettingen, and ordained by 
the Ministerium of New York, arrived in 
San Francisco to start the first Lutheran 
services. 

The present St. Mark’s Church was the 
outgrowth of two Lutheran congregations, 
the Church of Christ and First German 
Church. The merger was effected Sept. 7, 
1867, although the name of St. Mark’s had 
already been selected by the latter group 
and had incorporated under the new name 
on July 10, 1866. The church was then lo- 
cated on Geary Street in the heart of the 
downtown area across from the present 
Union Square (see cut). 
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Missouri Synod was next when the pres- 
ent St. Paulus’ Church was founded by the 
Rev. Jacob M. Buehler, who had served 
St. Mark’s from 1860 to 1867. Other Lu- 
theran groups came and organized congre- 
gations until today San Francisco has some 
22 Lutheran churches. National Lutheran 
Council strength on the Pacific slope (Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington) is 139,606. 
It lists three colleges or academies, two 
Bible institutes, six hospitals, two residence 
clubs, 12 homes for the aged, three sea- 
men’s homes, one maternity home, four 
child agencies, one home for the blind and 
handicapped. A joint seminary is being 
planned by the Pacific and California 
Synods (ULCA) to open in 1950. 

The May celebration is believed to be the 
first time that Lutherans of many synods 
have united to observe a centennial which 
historically belonged to but one synod. 

Present plans include two joint mass 
services and a banquet. ULCA Pres- 
ident Franklin Clark Fry and Dr. Sigfried 
Engstrom, executive director, Board of 
Home Missions, Augustana Synod, are to 
be the speakers at the services and Dr. 
Morris Wee is to address the banquet. 
Grace Episcopal Cathedral has been of- 
fered by the bishop for the mass meetings 
and the Scottish Rite Temple for the ban- 
quet. A Lutheran chorus will be organized. 

The Synod of California (ULCA) will 
open its festivities May 1 in historic St. 
Mark’s Church. Dr. J. P. Beasom, synod 
president, will preach at the 11.00 am. 
service and Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, ULCA 
president, will speak that evening. 


Improvement Programs Underway 
Currently Among Chicago Churches 


By Guenn G. GILBERT 


Cutcaco—Improvement and expansion of 
physical properties and facilities have been 
emphasized in the Chicago 
area. Atonement Church re- 
cently dedicated its new $20,000 
Colonial style parsonage. Since the mort- 
gage on the church was removed last fall, 
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the building has been redecorated. 

Sr. Jonn’s CuHurcu, Joliet, celebrated its 
46th anniversary on Feb. 10, when Everett 
Mitchell spoke. A new organ and chimes 
amplification system were installed. 

Sr. Paut’s CHurcH, Wheaton, recently re- 
decorated the church structure, and in- 
stalled electronic chimes and a motion 
picture projector. 

Norwoop Park Cxurc# installed a new 
organ and chimes on Feb. 20. Asphalt tile 
basement flooring was laid and a new oil 
burner installed in the parsonage. 


When visiting in the Shenandoah Valley, stop at 


ST. MARK’S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


CAMPBELL AVE. and THIRD ST. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


On Highway No. 11 
Walking Distance of All Hotels 
SERVICES 11 A.M. and 8 PM. 

Rev. J. E. Stockman, Pastor 


CANADIAN 
AFFAIRS 


What makes more 
sense than to have 
CANADIAN AFFAIRS 
written by a Canadi- 
an? NORMAN BER- 
NER, former corre- 
spondent for our northern neighbor, 
writes about Canadian develop- 
ments that we, as world-wide 
Christians ought to know. 


Pastor Berner was formerly Stew- 
ardship Chairman of the Canada 
Synod and Secretary of Canadian 
Lutheran World Relief. 


EXPERIENCE COUNTS! 
The LUTHERAN 


News Magazine of the ULCA 
$2.50 a year 
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Execreonic Cetmes, candelabra and a wire 
recorder have been purchased at Mt. Zion 
Church, Chicago. The recorder will be used 
to bring the church service to the sick and 
shui-ims. Pastor E T. Beaver reporis an 
attendance increase of over 50 per ceni 


In DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
“At the heart of the City” 
Worship im the Beautiful, Friendly 


CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH 


3rd and West Philadelphia 
Sunday Worship _._.___. 10-45 A ML 
Rev. Richard A. Miller—Pastor 


When in SAN FEANCISCO 
Visit HISTORIC 


ST. MARK’S LUTHERAN CHURCH 
“Founded 1843” 

1135 O'FAREELL STREET 
CHURCH SCHOOL—3+45 A.M. 
CHIzF SERVICE—i1100 A M. 
YOUTH VESPER—700 P.M. 

J. George Dorn, DD... Pastor 

Albert J. Shandrick, Curate 


IN SEATTLE 
4 FRIENDLY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 


Central Lutheran Church 


Eleventh Avenne at East Olive Street 
(Near Downtown) 
H. STANLEY HOLMAN, Pastor 
CHURCH SCHOOL _.._._ 3-5 A M 
DIVINE SERVICE ____._ 11-00 AM 


3115 W. Sixth St, Les Angeles 5, California 


ALBERT B. DD., Pasior 


SCHWERTZ. 
Worship, 11-08 O'clock 


Ascension Cxurcx, Chicago, recently ob- 
served the 35th anniversary of the dedica- 
tion of its present church structure. Thir- 
teen members of the first choir were par- 
ticipants in a program which utilized the 
original service of dedication. A proposed 
building project, which would provide im- 
provements to the property and the con- 
struction of a Christian Education building, 
has been launched. 

Roman CarTsoiic sisHops from all over 
the United States gathered at Holy Name 
Cathedral, Chicago, on March 7, to par- 
ticipate in the consecration of three new 
bishops. This triple consecration was the 
first such occurrence in Illinois. More than 
100 clergymen took part in the service 
which was presided over by Adolph, Car- 
dinal Siritch. The services, broadcast by 
radio and television, were witnessed by 
means of specially installed sets in the 
schools and institutions of the diocese. 


George Elrich was the guest of honor at a 
Father and Son Banquet held at St. Paul's 
Church, Evanston, in February. The occasion 
was the completion by Mr. Elrich of 25 years 
of service as scout leader. Recognition was 
made by the Evanston United Council of 
Scout Leaders. Also a member of St. Paul's 
is Scout Richard Vanderzyl who is the second 
scout in Evanston to receive the Pro Deo et 
Patria Award. 


Loree: Meworiat Cxuurce began its pro- ~ 


gram of Lay Evangelism in February. 
Nearly 30 individuals participated. Enthu- 
siastically carried out, the program prom- 
ises to provide one of the largest adult ac- 
cessions in the history of the church. 

Riczarp Bewnert, recenily graduated 
from the school of journalism of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, has been 
engaged as assistant to Dr. Ruth Wick, as- 
sociate secretary of the Student Service 
Commission of the National Lutheran 
Council. Mr. Bennett, who will be assigned 
the task of preparing promotional litera- 
ture, discussion group booklets, and tracts 
for the Commission, has enrolled at the 
Chicago Seminary, in order to get the nec- 
essary background material. 
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Tulsa Church Observes Anniversary 
Of Organization on March 14, 1909 


By Roszer E. Gaston 


Memesrs of First Church, Tulsa, Okla. 

observed the 40th anniversary of organiza- 

tion with services on March 

Kansas 13. Organized March 14, 1909, 

by the Rev. C. W. Sifferd, mis— 

sionary for the Board of Church Extension 

of the General Synod, 62 charter members 

were present for the first service. Of them. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Webber and Mrs. J. T. 
Kramer—remain as active members. 

Services were first held in a labor union 
hall and the county court house until the 
present structure was built and dedicated 
in 1914. At that time, Tulsa was a small 
but booming, oil town. The congregation 
now numbers 776 baptized, 569 confirmed 
and 350 communicant members. 

During the past 10 years, during the pas- 
torate of the Rev. George R. Whittecar, 
675 persons have been added to the bap- 
tized roll. Because of the transient pop- 
ulation of Tulsa, the church suffered 449 
losses, showing a net gain of 226. During 
its 40-year history the congregation has 
only missed paying its apportioned benev- 
olence in full four times. Assigned quotas 
for Lutheran World Action, Midland Col- 
lege, and other quotas have been met. 

Six pastors have served the Tulsa 
church: the Rev. C. W. Sifferd, the Rev. 
Albert Massey, the Rev. S. S. Kauffman. 
the Rev. Charles Leonard, the Rev. Victor 
Roland, and Pastor Whittecar. 

The anniversary was marked by 2 vis- 
itation in which 90 per cent of the homes 
of the congregation were visited and nearly 
100 homes of friends of the congregation. 
More than 100 members of the congrega- 
tion were engaged im the project. Another 
feature of the year’s observance will be 
enlargement of the congregation’s new 
building fund. 

Tue Lurneran Resettlement Commitice 
for Displaced Persons in this area met In 
Zion Church, Newton, Feb. 22. All Lu- 
theran bodies in this area were repre- 
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senied. The Rev. George L Search, pres 
ident of Kansas Synod, amd the Rev. Olmey 
E. Eaton, pastor of Si. Mark’s Church, Em 
poria, Kan, secretary of the commitice 
represented the ULC. The mecime 
cerned itself with discussing p 
of activating people to fornkhine homes 
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MESSIAH 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Sixth & Forster S& 
Harrisburg. Pa 
William VWanHerm Davies, Pastor 


Serviess 11 A M & 7-H PL Mw 
Sund=y School $45 A ML 


When m WHerrisburs come fe Messick 


MESSIAH “THE a CHURCH” 


ST. PAUL'S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER. COLO- 

E. W. Harner. DD_ Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE, 11-0@ AM 
16th AVENUE at Grant Street 

One block north of the Siete Capital 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Offers a Standard Three-Year 
seminary course under an ex- 
perienced faculty. 
For information address: 
Thomas D. Rinde, Dean 
Fremont, Nebraska 


WEDDINGS - PORTRAIT - COMMERCIAL 
Photography 


Fred W. Rochelle 


1547 E. PASTORIOUS STREET 


Philadelphia 38, Penna. 
Livingston 9-3324 Livingston 9-4825 


What Shall I Do? 


Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


eMarion College 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 
Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 
Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 
Special courses for unusual talents. 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


) cBIBLETONE? 
a = reconns 


Write for Free Booklet B 5 


4. ES 
Pidleton 354- 4th Ave. 
S recon ap New York 10 


A Pimcat on \_  Rebaigis Kecordumgs 


AT MUSIC STORES EVERYWHERE 


for the homeless of Europe. 

According to the last report, about 30 
applications have been received from the 
Kansas area. The film, “Answer for Anne,” 
is being scheduled in many churches. 

Trinity CuurcH, Kansas City, Kan., was 
host to all NLC churches of the city for a 
World Day of Prayer Service, March 4. 
Offering went to Lutheran World Action. 


The choir of St. Paul's Church, Wichita, 
Kan., will celebrate the 25th anniversary of 
singing "The Messiah" this Easter. Some of 
the best soloists in the state will be engaged, 
and a full orchestra will accompany the 
sixty-voice choir. Dr. T. Benton Peery is 
pastor of St. Paul's Church. 


THe YourH Cuomr of First Church, 
Topeka, furnished music for The Children’s 
Hour, program broadcast over Radio Sta- 
tion WREN in Lawrence April 3. This 25- 
minute program is broadcast each Sunday 
morning under the sponsorship of the 
Topeka Council of Churches. 

Eleven-year-old Kent, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Zimmerman, of Gravios Mills, Mo., 
and nephew of Thiel College President W. F. 
Zimmerman, was burned to death in a Feb- 
ruary fire which destroyed the family res- 
idence. Although the parents and two 
brothers escaped with serious burns, all pos- 
sessions were lost. Members of Cole Camp 
and Sedalia assisted in relocating the family. 


Washington County Gets First DPs 


As Latvians Arrive in Smithsburg 
By Witson P. Arp 


HacerstowN—The first DP family to set- 
tle in Washington County arrived last 
month. The Rev. Francis 

Maryland R. Bell, pastor of the 
Smithsburg parish and 

chairman of the DP program in this area, 
says that a Latvian family, Mr. and Mrs. 
Valfrida Eksnis and their son, Guntis, 
sailed from Europe March 11 to make their 
new home on the farm of Walter Spessard 


near Smithsburg. When the Eksnis family 
arrived they found a larder filled with 
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food and enough furniture and utensils to 
set up housekeeping immediately. A pan- 
try shower was given by the Smithsburg 
Sunday school. 

THE Rev. Raymonp M. Miter, pastor of 
St. Paul’s Church, Funkstown, has been 
appointed by Governor William Preston 
Lane as a member of the Governor’s Com- 
mittee for the Employment of the Handi- 
capped. 

New JERSUALEM CuurRcH, Lovettsville, 
Va., has completely renovated the Sunday 
school. Asphalt tile, new light fixtures, 
heat plant, paint and a kitchen completely 
equipped are among the church property 
improvements. A’ memorial plaque, the 
gift of Messrs. Edgar, Ernest, Fred and 
Ralph Graham, was recently dedicated in 
honor of the service men of the parish. 


The Easter-to-Pentecost Preaching Mis- 
sion, conducted annually by the Washington 
County Ministerial Association, will start 
April 28 and conclude on May 29. Guest 
preachers include Dr. Charles B. Foelsch, 
pastor of Holy Trinity Church, New York; 
Dr. Jesse M. Bader, Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America; Dr. Clarence 
W. Cranford, Calvary Baptist Church, 
Washington; Dr. Elmer G. Homrighausen, 
professor of Christian Education, Princeton 
Theological Seminary; Dr. Ralph W. Sock- 
man, Christ Methodist Church, New York; 
Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes, retired Bishop of 
the Washington area, Methodist Church. 


THe GETTysBuRG COLLEGE CHoIR was spon- 
sored in a sacred concert in St. John’s 
Church, Hagerstown, March 20, by the 
Lutheran churches of the county. 

Pre-LenTEN RETREAT of the Maryland 
Synod was held Feb. 28, in the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Frederick. Participating 
were: Dr. W. V. Garrett, pastor; synod of- 
ficers J. Frank Fife, John C. Stuff and 
Elwood S. Falkenstein. The sermon, “The 
Cross and Life Today,” was preached by 
Dr. Wilson P. Ard. Others assisting in the 
Retreat included: Pastors Arnold F. Keller; 
Paul H. Smith, St. Mark’s Church, Balti- 
more; Raymond M. Miller, St. |Paul’s 
Church, Funkstown; and Paul L. Reaser, 
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Easter Gifts for Your Church 


Lent is an especially appropriate time for organiza- 
tions, families, or individuals to present needed 
equipment to the congregation. The items shown 
aie typical of the wide selection available. They 
may be engraved with suitable memorial or presen- 
tation inscriptions at slight extra cost. 


Pulpit Bible 


Large type, size of book 
934 x 1134 inches. Bind- 
ing BH6014, French seal 
leather, gold titles, round 
corners, red under gold 
edges Black leather, $12.50; 
red leather, $14.00. 
Binding BH6071, same as 
above, but in black turkey 
Morocco, $15.00. 


Altar Service 
Book 


A special large type edi- 
tion of the Common 
Service Book for altar 
use. Size 742 x 104% 
inches, 

Black Leather Binding 


Red Leather Binding 

Black Morocco Binding 

Red Morocco Binding 
$20 


Gorham Brass Altar Desk 


The desk illustrated (NXE4446B) is $50. Many 
other styles available. 


Order from, or write to 


United Lutheran Publication House 
Philadelphia 7, and branches 
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Atonement Church, Washington. 

Tue Rev. Wixram E. Fox, Zion Church, 
Middletown, has been named synodical 
chairman of Lutheran World Action, suc- 
ceeding the Rev. Augustus Hackmann, 
Epiphany Church, Baltimore, who has 
served in this capacity for seven years. 

FOURTEEN CHURCHES participating in the 


Pocono Crest Camps 


CHICKAGAMI for BOYS 
NAWAKWA for GIRLS 

24th Season. 2000-Acre Estate. Pri- 
/ vate Lake. Balanced program of 
sports and creative activity. Ex- 
erienced Counselors. Physician. 
utheran Services. 4 Weeks $130— 
8 Weeks $250. N. Y. Office, Room 
1274, 11 West 42nd St. LO. 5-1550. 


WATERLOO 
COLLEGE 


(In affiliation with the University of 
Western Ontario) 


WATERLOO, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Courses leading to Pass and Honor 
Bachelor of Arts Degree. 
Business Administration 
General Science 
Pre-theological 
Preparatory training for deaconesses 
and parish workers 
Residences for men and women 
Moderate tuition fees and cost of 
living. 


For Catalogue and information write to: 


The Rev. Lloyd H. Schaus, Dean 
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Saint John’s Church 


Allentown, Pennsylvania 

William C. Schaeffer J 

Maestro Giuseppe Moschetti, the Music 
Services at 10 A.M. and 7:30 P.M. 

“A house of prayer for all people” 


recent Personal Evangelism Program re- 
ported 436 teams, 1,473 calls and 2,045 per- 
sons interviewed, according to Area Di- 
rector Edward P. Heinze. 

Reprints of the article, “What You Owe 
Your Country,” by General Omar N, Brad- 
ley, Chief of Staff, United States Army, 
which appeared in Collier’s on Feb. 26, 
were distributed to the members of Trinity 
Church, Hagerstown, by Dr. Wilson P. 
Ard pastor. A stimulating and hard-hitting 
piece on the matter of personal respon- 
sibility in the home, church and state, 
every church member should read it. 


Gettysburg's Harvey Hoover Speaks 


At Allegheny Conference Retreat 
By Paut O. HAaMsHER 


A.ttoona—Braving hazardous driving 
conditions, 60 ministers gathered at Newry 
Church for the annual 
pre-Lenten retreat of 
the Allegheny confer- 
ence, March 1. Guest speaker was Dr. 
Harvey D. Hoover, of Gettysburg Semi- 
nary. 
Speaking on the meaning of the Lord’s 
Supper, Dr. Hoover said that the Holy 
Communion is a meeting place between 
man and God. Otherwise it would not be 
a communion. It is a meeting which gives 
meaning to contemporary happenings, as 
well as meaning to history. 

“What I am and have been,” he ex- 
plained, “will determine, somewhat, what 
this communion will be. And what hap- 
pens here, if it is a sacrament—a coming of 
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God to me—will be a part of all my life 
from here on.” 

In the afternoon session Dr. Hoover 
spoke to the pastors concerning their at- 
titudes upon entering the Lenten season. 
He emphasized the need for reliance upon 
-God, devotional reading, Bible study and 
prayer in spite of the usual heavy schedule 
of services and “rash of calling” which 
characterize this season. 

Communtiry Wortp Day of Prayer serv- 
ices were held in Zion Church, Hollidays- 
burg, and in First Church and Bethany 
Church, Altoona, on March 4. Virtually 
every denomination represented in this 
community co-operated in the services. 

THE 69TH ANNIVERSARY of the organization 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of Zion 
Church, Hollidaysburg, was celebrated 
with a dinner meeting at the church Feb. 
15. Speakers were Pastor E. N. Bauer, 
Mrs. Bauer, and Mrs. H. L. Crist. 

Two HUNDRED young people were present 
for the monthly Lutheran Youth Night at 
the Altoona YMCA Feb. 26. Basketball, 
volleyball, ' ping pong, swimming and 
bowling were a part of the activities 
planned and directed by the executive 
committee of the district Luther League. 

A NEW ORGAN was dedicated in St. John’s 
Church, Salisbury pastoral charge, on Jan. 
30. A recital of sacred music was pre- 
sented by the pastor’s mother, Mrs. George 
E. Bowersox, Sr., assisted by Glen Bower- 
sox, brother of the pastor. In the dedica- 
tion offering $255 was received, enough to 
pay off the remaining cost of the organ. 

UNDER DIRECTION of their Lutheran res- 
ident chaplain, the Rev. Marlin C. Bottiger, 


the residents of Huntingdon industrial 
school broadcast the regular weekly wor- 
ship service on March 6, over radio sta- 
tions in Huntingdon, State College and 
Altoona. 


GREETING CARD SALESPEOPLE 


Sell our beautiful line of Everyday Cards 
(with or without Scripture verse), Gift Wrap- 
ings and Stationery. Write for full particu- 
ars and our "Get Started Offer." 


Colonial Printing Co. 
324 Maple Avenue Haddonfield, N. J. 


HOLMAN .... 


THE NAME OF DISTINCTION IN FINE 


BIBLES 


A BIBLE FOR EVERY NEED 
ALSO 


TESTAMENTS, BIBLE STORY 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 
BIBLE DICTIONARIES AND 
INSPIRATIONAL BOOKS. 


* ¢ #8 


Pulpit and Family Bibles Offered 
in a Wide Range of Styles and 
Prices. 


order from 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 


PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


"Having Light, We Pass It on to Others” 


Wittenberg for 104 years has been true to this ideal 
of her founders. And today her “student-centered” 
program assures, as never before, strong training for 


personal development, conscientious citizenship and 
intelligent. Christian homemaking. 


Write for the Catalog and View Book 
WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


Founded in 1845 


April 13, 1949 


Springfield, Ohio 
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This is an alcoholic's own story— 
brief, tragic, powerful—a story of 
desperation and despair. Every 
word attests the truth of Jerry 
Gray's own anguished cry—"'This 
drinking business needs more than 
laws or men or doctors to solve 
it. . . . It is a sickness within the 
soul!" 

A challenge to humanity —an 
appeal from a defeated soul—a 
book of dramatic, imperative time- 
liness. 

“It haunts and inspires me. An 
important document as well as a 
human story." 

—Dr. William L. Stidger 


$1 


At your 
Bookstore 


ABINGDON - COKESBURY PRESS 


The Huntingdon institution, opened in 
1889 as a reformatory, now provides care 
and training for 840 male, mentally de- 
ficient delinquents through industrial and 
disciplinary training, health, school, recre- 
ation, patriotism, religious and moral in- 
struction. Its objective is the return to 
their homes of those men and boys who 
can and do learn to behave acceptably and 
work in free society. Individuals are pa- 
roled regularly and demonstrate the suc- 
cess of the training program by their good 
adjustment in the community. 

THe Rev. C. Encar KoEHNLEIN was in- 
stalled as pastor of First Church, Tyrone, 
Feb. 27, by Dr. Dwight F. Putman, assisted 
by Dr. Harvey D. Hoover. .. . THE REv. 
Joun E. Witson was installed in the Glas- 
gow pastoral charge Feb. 27 by Dr. Put- 
man. . . . REDEDICATION services were held 
at St. Michael’s Church, Garrett pastoral 
charge, on Jan. 30. Improvements cost 
$667. 


DECEASED 


William Arter Zundel 

The Rev. William, A. Zundel, retired 
Pittsburgh Synod pastor, died March 2 in 
Greensburg, Pa. He was 70. 

Born in Westmoreland county, Pa., March 
22, 1878, he attended Greensburg Academy, 
Thiel College, and was graduated from 
Gettysburg College in 1905. He was or- 
dained by the Pittsburgh Synod in 1908 
following graduation from Chicago Semi- 
nary that summer. 

He served parishes in Knox, Braddock 
and Freedom, Pa. In 1916, he accepted a 
call to become field missionary for the 
state of Montana, served pastorates in Liv- 
ingstone, Butte and Billings, Mont. Re- 
turning east he served in New Castle, 
Derry, West Newton, and Trauger, Pa. 

Surviving are five daughters, Mrs. Ivan 
R. Rupert, Derry; Mrs. George Gesler, 
Rajahmundry, India; Miss Dorothy Zundel, 
Greensburg; Mrs. Joseph A. Hill, Glenn 
Ellyn, Ill.; Mrs. Paul M. Ruff, Ashtabula, 
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O.; and two sons, Robert M. Zundel, 
Greensburg; and the Rev. William W. 
Zundel, pastor of Penn Church, Penn, Pa. 

The funeral service was held March 5, 
in Old Zion Church, by Pittsburgh Synod 
President H. Reed Shepfer and the Rev. 
Walter D. Guss. 


ULC CALENDAR 


APRIL 
19. WMS Convention, Chicago Conference, 
Illinois Synod. St. Peter's Church, 
Chicago. 
24. Wisconsin Brotherhood Convention. Our 
Savior's Church, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
25-27. Nebraska Synod. Christ Church, Daven- 
port, Nebr. 
26-28. North Carolina Synod. Augsburg 
Church, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
27-28. Executive Board, Women's Missionary 
Society. Philadelphia. 
29- 1. Women's Missionary Society, Central 
Pennsylvania Synod. St. Paul's Church, 
York, Pa. 


2- 5. California Synod. St. Mark's Church, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

2- 5. Ohio Synod. Trinity Church, Canton, 
Ohio. 

3- 5. Rocky Mountain Synod. First Church, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

9. WMS Convention, Southern Conference, 
Pacific Synod. St. James’ Church, Port- 
land, Ore. 

9. Kansas Synodical Brotherhood. First 
Church, St. Joseph, Mo. 

9-I1. Indiana Synod. St. Mark's Church, 
Evansville, Ind. 

9-11. Michigan Synod. St. Paul's Church, 
Detroit, Mich. 

9-12. Kansas Synod. First Church, St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

9-12. Pacific Synod. Trinity Church, Everett, 
Wash. 

10-12. Kansas Synodical WMS Convention. 
First Church, St. Joseph, Mo. 

16-18. Central Pennsylvania Synod. St. Mat- 
thew's Church, York, Pa. 


April 13, 1949 


PREPARATION 


For 
Wauat? 


(Revised Edition) 
by 


Paul W. Dieckman, S.T.M. 


Tes question upper- 
most in the minds of young 
people today seems generally to 
be: “For what shall I prepare 
myself?” Eager, intelligent, alert, 
our high school and college 
youth want to make the most of 
their capacities in preparation 
for life in the world of tomorrow. 
They want to prepare themselves 
for a life that gives promise of 
reasonable economic and social 
security. Sometimes—would that 
it were more often—they also 
think ahead to a life that will 
bring spiritual satisfaction along 
with material comfort. “Prepara- 
tion for What?” is an attempt 
to show how one may simultane- 
ously serve God and his fellow- 
man in a wide variety of voca- 
tions. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition 


Single copy—$.60 each 
Dozen lots—.50 each 


WAGNER COLLEGE BOOKSTORE 
Weaner College 


Staten Island I, N. Y. 
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in CONCLUSION . . 


To LocK youUR bDoorRS at night means 
that you have things you believe some 
other person may want, and that you 
don’t wish this person to take your 
things. Suppose, during the night, you 
hear a burglar breaking the lock. If 
you are still eager to protect your prop- 
erty, you may call the police. 

This is an invitation to violence. Po- 
licemen carry guns and sometimes 
shoot. The only ways to avoid being 
responsible for violence are (1) not to 
own anything other people want, or 
(2) be willing to let any person take 
anything you have. 

Jesus did both of these. He had no 
house, no family, only enough money 
for the day’s needs, a few simple gar- 
ments such as any other person might 
own. He was willing to let anyone take 
from him what few things he had. 

To live a perfect and sinless life as 
Jesus did is impossible for us, especially 
in the complex, materialistic civiliza- 
tion of today. We are all involved in 
awkward and ugly compromises be- 
tween his perfection and the necessities 
of our situation. 

Some people say they will be like 
Jesus in one thing. They will not use 
violence in defense of anything they 
have. But they do not go the whole 
way, in giving away their possessions 
to the poor. Some pacifists have good 
incomes and lock their doors at night. 


AND THEY SAY America should not 
arm itself to defend its wealth. America 
is the richest country, and has enormous 
treasurers that other nations want. The 
only thoroughly Christian way to de- 
fend America would be to share the na- 
tional wealth until every other nation 
has as much as we have. Then we would 
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be free from the danger of war. 

America is quite unlikely to do this. 
“Therefore,” says the pacifist, “I shall 
act independently. I shall not join my 
country in its armed defense. However 
I shall remain in possession of my part 
of the nation’s wealth.” Some pacifists 
have said recently that they will not 
pay their income taxes, because a third 
of the payment would go for military 
expenses, If they were consistent, they 
wouldn’t have enough income to be 
obliged to pay a tax. 


TWELVE NATIONS that have more 
wealth than all others put together have 
signed a pact. If one is attacked, all 
must come to the rescue. They have 
decided that they live together in the 
same apartment house, and must share 
in plans for defense. 

I don’t like this North Atlantic Pact. 
It is surely not in the spirit of Jesus. 
It is an instrument of violence. If one 
nation is attacked, the police are called 
out, and there will be shooting. But I 
hesitate to say we should let the bur- 
glars in. They will come if they can. 

Our trouble is, we are all involved in 
good and evil at the same time. In fact, 
if we were the people who had nothing, 
we might be the burglars instead of the 
“good” people guarding the doors. Even 
some of the good people have done their 
share of burglaring. 

We must constantly remember that at 
the very best our pact can only restrain 
the burglar, not cure him. The only 
cure is to share with him, as we have 
shared with hungry peoples through 
Lutheran World Action and the Euro- 
pean Recovery Plan. This is the sort of 
defense our Lord recommends. 

—ELSON RUFF 
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LIFE 
HOME 


to Onjey 


Were will your retirement dollars 
come from? There is only one answer 
—they must be the result of a plan you 


select during your early earning years. 


So, carefully analyze your present 
program. Are you certain it will pro- 
vide money for retirement when you 
need it? There is just one plan that as- 


sures the success of your retirement pro- 


gram—that plan is LIFE INSURANCE. 


A Lutheran Mutual Retirement In- 
come Policy will provide a fixed in- 
come at retirement age and insure the 
ultimate success in reaching your goal. 
Ask your local representative for com- 
plete information or mail this advertise- 
ment with your name and 
address for FREE copy of 
our new folder “A New 
World to Enjoy.” 


| | 
LA 


Lutheran Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OFFICE 


@ WAVERLY, TOWA 


Transformed .... Resurrected 


8. Paul urges the Romans not to be 
conformed to this world but to be transformed 
by the renewing of their minds. (Romans 12:2) 


Through our seminaries and colleges 
flows a living stream of transformed personali- 
ties. They will bring the message of the res- 
urrected Christ to a world of confusion and 
fear, doubt and despair. Such a world can be 
transformed by the living Christ. 


Transformed persons experience the 
resurrection. 


OUR SEMINARIES 


LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, CENTRAL LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Gettysburg, Pe. Fremont, Neb. (formerly, WESTERN) 
LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SOUTHERN SEMINARY. LUTHERAN SEMINARY OF CANADA. 
Colombia. S. C. Waterloo, Ont., Can. 
HAMMA DIVINITY SCHOOL, LUTHERAN SEMINARY, 
Soriagheld, O- Saskatoon, Sask., Can. 
LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NORTHWESTERN LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL _ 
v, Philadelobia Pa. SEMINARY, Minneapolis, Minn. 
CHICAGO LUTHERAN ee SEMINARY, 
Maywood, Ill. 
CARTHAGE COLLEGE NEWBERRY COLLEGE. 
Carthage Newberry, $. C 


GEITYSEURG COLLEGE i ROANOKE COLLEGE. ul 5 
Pz alem, Va. 
HARTWICK COLLEGE. SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY, 


LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE : ; THIEL COLLEGE, 


Selinsgrove, Pa. 


Hickory, N.C. Creche ira: 
MARION COLLEGE WAGNER COLLEGE. 
Marics, Va. Staten Island, N. Y. 
MIDLAND COLLEGE WATERLOO COLLEGE. 
Fremont, Neb. Waterloo, Ont. Can. 
MUHLENZERG COLLEGE. WITTENBERG COLLEGE, 
Allesiown, Pa Springfield, O. 
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